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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


neces 
GREAT, if not a grand figure has departed from among us. 
The Emperor Napoleon died at 10.45 a.m. on Thursday, at 
Chiselhurst, Kent, and enemies as well as friends feel that an 
immense blank space has been left in the politics of Europe. 
From 1849 to 1870, twenty-one years, he was the foremost 
figure in the world, and even after his downfall, in sickness 
and in exile, something of the imaginative greatness of the ‘coming 
man ” attached to his secluded personality, one of the most strange 
which history has ever had to judge. Of all the great men of 
the past, he was, with tie exception perhaps of Pompey, the 
man who was least adequate to the weighty part he still had the 
power to conceive that he ought to play. His death, which five 
years ago would have shaken Europe, to-day makes little impres- 
sion on affairs ; but it will perhaps lighten M. Thiers’ difficult task, 
by paralysing for atime the French I mperialists. That party has now 
nohead, and as we have endeavoured to show elsewhere can scarcely 
find one, the Prince Imperial being a lad who cannot rule, the 
Empress an Ultramontane whom the Bonapartists cannot follow, 
and Prince Jerome a friends think thrones 
needless burdens on the State. 


Jacobin, whose 


As the first notice received by the public of the Ex-Emperor’s 
illness was published on Saturday, and his death occurred on 
Thursday morning at a quarter to eleven, without any very 
* grave” bulletin being put out till the very day of his death, the 
event came on the public as a great surprise. But it seems very 
likely that he did not die either from the disease under treatment, 
—which was stone in the bladder,—or from the results of Sir 
Henry Thompson’s stone-crushing operations, which had been 
twice repeated. On the night before his death the Emperor 
had slept so well, and on that day at half-past eight he seemed 
so much better, that his four medical advisers—Sir H. Thompson, 
Dr. Connean, Baron Corvisart, and Mr. Clover (Sir William 
Gull was also at one time in attendance, and signed some of the | 
bulletins),—had fixed another operation for 12 o'clock, when 
soon after 10 o’clock the patient’s pulse began to fail, and he died 
in about half-an-hour from the first appearance of sinking. A 
clot of blood in the heart is suspected. 








Dr. Conneau, who was amongst the Emperor's latest | 
attendants, was also one of his very earliest friends, having | 
been the legatees of his mother’s will made at 

Switzerland, in 1837, in which Hortense, | 
after leaving a remembrance to Dr. Conneau, expressed the | 
wish ‘que mon fils puisse le garder prés de lui,” a wish | 
fulfilled to the very last instant of her son’s life. What- 


one of 
Areneiaberg, in 


ever may have been the Emperor’s faults or vices, he 
certainly seems to have had the art of keeping devoted fol- 
lowers, and even Englishmen have been amongst those whom | ¢ 


fascinated. Louis works 
there is a curious little piece in which an English Commodore,— 
Commodore P. 


produc: 


at times he Among Napoleon's 
is the only name given him,—narrates the effect 
d upon him by Louis Napoleon’s presence at a dinner, 
given at, we the Army and Navy Club, * Le Club de la 
during his stay in England between 1846 and 1849. 


suppose, 
Marine,” 


The Prince’s health was drunk, and he was expected to propose 
in reply the toast of the English Navy,—an embarrassing toast 
for the heir of Napoleon. He proposed the toast, and added in 
a melancholy voice trembling with emotion :—“ I do not speak 
here, gentlemen, of your warlike triumphs, for all your memories 
of glory are to me subjects for tears; but I speak with pleasure 
of the fairer and more durable glory which you have acquired by 
carrying civilisation to a thousand barbarous peoples, in the 
farthest portions of the globe.” Commodore P. records that the 
whole assembly was moved by this (no doubt carefully medi- 
tated) directness and simplicity, but it indicates, we think, the 
nature of the fascination the late Emperor exercised over his 
personal followers,—who were few, and comprehended only men 
accessible to his Napoleonic ideas. He brooded over one 
great historic figure and the proper mode of commemorating 
it, till he became magnetised himself, and able to magnetise 
others, with the historic associations it embodied. 


Count Schouvaloff, Head of the Russian High Police, and an 
intimate of the Emperor, has been despatched to England to 
hold a personal conference with Lord Granville. It has 
been at once perceived that this embassy must have an 
important meaning, but what that meaning may be is not 
yet ascertained. The popular version is that the Count 
has been sent with conciliatory assurances about Central 
Asia, the Czar having been disturbed by Lord Granville’s firm 
intimation that Russian conquests must not be pushed too far, 
but there may be more than this behind. A silent fight has been 
going on at Constantinople for some time; the Indian Govern- 
ment has been collecting very recently a very curious mass of 
topographical information, including regions usually out of its 
range; and we hear a rumour, elsewhere discussed, that it is 
Teheran, not Khiva, which should take the alarm. Parliament 
may yet have something to talk about beside land laws. 


The split between the United States and Spain, to which we 
recently ealled attention, is widening fast. It appears that so 
long ago as 29th October, Mr. Fish informed General Sickles, the 
Spanish Minister at Madrid, that it had become difficult for the 
United States to remain neutral in Cuban affairs, that the 
constant failures to abolish slavery showed that Spain could not 
control the island, and that if the Spanish promises remained 
unfulfilled the “‘ patience of America would soon be exhausted.” 
It was this threat which produced the Bill emancipating slaves 
in Porto Rico,—a Bill which has maddened the Conservative party, 
till Serrano, Topete, and Sagasta are now enemies of the dynasty. 
We presume Mr. Fish’s despatch has been published in Wash- 
ington, whence this telegram comes (6th January), and if so, 
Zorrilla will have a bad quarter of an hour, He will have to 
prove to excited enemies that in abolishing slavery in Porto 
Rico he was not acting under pressure. 


On Wednesday, the Duke of Somerset, presiding at the 
Devon Chamber of Agriculture at Newton Abbot, carried his 
| great fund of political vivacity into the subject of the land 
laws, devoting himself chiefly to prove, against Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, that whether entails and settlements are bad or good, 
they don’t prevent agricultural improvement. This he did in a 
very illogical way. He said that a great number of entailed 
estates are admirably cultivated, and contain the best cottages, 
tenantry, and farm-buildings in the country, No doubt, because 
‘entailed estates are very often rich estates, and when they 
are, of course they have good cottages, tenantry, and farm- 
buildings on them. ‘That does not prove that the poor entailed 
‘states are not injured by the entails, nor that the richer would 
be any the worse without them. But then, says the Duke, 
France has made much less progress in agriculture than England. 
Well, but who ever doubted that the scientific experiments which 
lead to progress in agriculture can only be made by men of large 
capital? What we want to know is tails contribute to 
j the command of capital,—whether, on the contrary, they don't tie 


how en 
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up a great deal of capital and greatly embarrass poor tenants for 
life. The Duke of Somerset has too much vivacity for his logic. 
He said that parties, like fishes, were steered by their tails, and 
he seemed to think Mr. Vernon Harcourt at least a strongish 
in the tail of his party, and that he was steering it in a 
wrong direction. The Duke us to be of tl 
nature of a lesion in the brain of the same party,—which he does 
Liberal in the Lords hasno hold over 


muscle 


himself seems to ie 


steer becausea retrograde 


h he tries to bewilder by unsound thought. 


not 
the rudder,—but whi 


Cont rary t¢ 


Neuter’s agents do their work very clumsily. 
public expectation, the Bills for the control of the Churches have 
been brought into the Prussian Diet, and are three in number. 
They refer to ‘‘change of creed, preliminary training of the 


; RE . Bees 
providing that if those cultivations were abandoned, the tithe 


clergy, their appointments in the Church, the power of the | 


Church in matters of discipline, and the establishment of a 
supreme judicial tribunal for ecclesiastical cases ;” but Reuter 
gives no hint of their general drift, though he gives a summary 
of the speech in which the Minister of Public Worship called 
them necessary measures against Rome. We presume, from the 
reference to a judicial tribunal, that all creeds are to be subjected 
to a lay body, which may resemble closely our own Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council, and which will settle whether any 
cleric is unjustly punished by his superiors. Rome will not 
submit to a law so completely at variance with her theories, and 
the attempt will greatly envenom the contest. 





should be reduced. It was pointed out, however, that 
this was a mere bonus on the transfer of the gardens from 


one field to another, and it was consequently arranged that in 
the event of such transfer within the district. the new cardens 
should be taxed. The Judges, however, now decide that any new 
gardens are liable to the surcharge, and so the first intention of 
The 
owners always dispute, hoping to prove that the claim is con- 
trary to the spirit of the Act, and the tithe owners always 
claim, relying on the new decisions. The question will require an 
explanatory Act, and will probably lead to a stout fight between 
the Church and the landowners, which will be interesting to see, 


the Act, which was to prevent disputes, has been defeated. 


It is affirmed in a telegram from Calcutta that Sir W. Muir, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, is to be 
the new financial member of the Indian Council, in succession 
to Sir R. Temple. This means, we imagine, that Lord North- 
brook means to be his own Chancellor of the Exchequer, leaving 
Sir W. Muir to control all details,—a very good arrangement, 
Sir William is known in India as a good administrator, a pro- 
found scholar, and a man popular with natives, whose ways and 
modes of thought he thoroughly comprehends. He does not 
know much of scientific finance, but he can learn that from the 
Viceroy, whose orders he has been accustomed to take, while he 


| will be an admirable housewife for the Empire, bringing all 


The right of meeting, even under cover, appears to be coming | 


to an end in England. On Tuesday, Sir C. Dilke was 
announced to speak at Derby, on the Land Laws, in the | 
Temperance Tall, but it was rumoured that the meeting 


would be attacked, Sure enough, the moment the hall was opened 
bands of roughs, paid by the gentry, entered, and a regular rush 
was made upon the platform. ‘The workmen and labourers 
had, however, been forewarned, and armed with sticks thrashed 
the roughs fairly out of the hall, breaking a good many heads in 
the process. The resort tc physical violence is to be regretted, 
but the democratic leaders piead in excuse that they acted in 
self-defence, that their opponents are paid, and that the magis- 
trates from political sympathy will do nothing, a charge which 
at other places than Derby has repeatedly seemed true. ‘The 
Tories will do well to remember in good time that even if all 
wisdom and truth is on their side, physical force is not; that it 
is their interest and only their opponents’ desire that law should 
not be supplanted by the bludgeon. 


' 


Lord Derby at Manchester on Monday mate a speech about | 


the value of Industrial homes. He had an idea that we had in 
England much more than our fair share of ‘* roughs and Arabs,” 
men and boys who lived in idleness, and obtained nothing from 
civilisation except dislike to its restraints. He believed the only 
cure for such persons was to teach them a trade, as is done in the 
Manchester Home, where every boy earns his own living, or at 
all events contributes to it, the surplus being put by for his 
benefit. If he does not earn enough, the difference is recorded 
against him as a debt, and though there is no legal compulsion 
to pay, itis “almost always cheerfully discharged” betore the 
boy quits the home. We should doubt if the proportion of idlers 
is much greater in England than elsewhere, than in New York, 
for instance, but the national habit of work makes idleness so 
discreditable, that the idler loses all self-respect, and becomes 
in self-defence a violent brute. 





Mr. Samuel Laing has carried the Orkneys by a small 
majority, only 25 in a constituency of 1,537, of whom 1,298 went 
to the poll. The Radicals had a very poor candidate, Sir P. 
Tait; the landlord influence, which is fatal, was thrown 
in his favour; and the are very angry 
the Government for refusing their just demands for postal 
and telegraphic facilities, but the election is still a curious one. 
Mr. Laing is not a Liberal at all, but an Old Whig, who thinks 
Lord Derby, Lord Granville, and Lord Hartington ought to 
unite and construct an aristocratic Government ; who detests all 
forms of Government interference, particularly with Railways, and 
who has announced by anticipation his hostility to any Education 
Bills for Ireland approved by the priests. Bismarck’s law against 
the Jesuits is, he says, his ideal of true Protestant progress. 


islanders with 


Market-gardeners are in great trouble. It appears that when 
the Tithe Commutation Act was passed, hop lands and market 


expenditures, and ‘ budgets,” and systems ef account under 
thorough control, With his appointment we may be sure the 
Income-Tax ends, 

The miners on strike in South Wales will, we fancy, lose this 
battle ; at least we do not see how they can win it. Three-fourths of 
all the men out have no Union, they do not as a class save money, 
and only a certain number of them can be taken on at the steam 
coal mines ‘over the mountain.” On the other hand, a large 
proportion of all the men—three-fourths, it is said—are in the 
employ of five or six masters, who for years have never made a 
contract without a clause releasing them in the event of a strike, 
who are as determined as aristocrats, and who have no reason to 
fear pecuniary loss. When aman counts his wealth in millions 
more work is of no moment to him. Unless, therefore, moral 
pressure can be brought to bear on the masters the men must 
give way, and there is no hope of this. The sympathy of the 
class the masters care about is with them, as men who are stand- 
ing out against labourers demanding not to be highly paid, but to 
work only three days a week. Note that piece-work does not 
stop strikes, ‘ 


Mr. Bright forwards to the Daily News a long letter from Mr. 
Cobden, published anonymously nine years ago, on peasant pro- 
prictorship. It does not now seem a very strong letter. Mr. 
Cobden affirms that the French peasant is more independent and 
happier than the British labourer, which nobody denies, and that 
the 5,000,000 of small proprietors in France form a stable basis 
of power, which is true up to this point,—that they will support 
a Government which does not impose new direct taxation. His 
main object is, however, to prove that small freeholders get 
more out of the land than large proprietors, which he does by 
quoting a great mass of authorities to prove that acre for acre more 
may be obtained from the little than from the large system of 
cultivation. No one who has ever studied the history of Flanders 
can doubt this, but Mr. Cobden forgets to tell us at what 
comparative expense this result is produced, to decide whether 
labour does not save labour. One 


the concentration of 


'man may get out of an acre by working six days a week 


gardens were very heavily taxed, and a clause was introduced | 


as much as thirty men get out of thirty acres working three 
days, but then his labour is only half as profitable. We believe, 
if our people understood coparcenery a little better, that 50 men 
could get more out of 1,000 acres than out of 50 twenty-acre free- 
holds,—more money, more leisure, and more produce. What we 
have to do is to combine the energy produced by ownership with 
the economy produced by scientific appliances. 


Mr. Gladstone has republished a report of the address which 
he recently delivered at Livyerpool,—the one on the sceptical 
tendencies of the day, illustrated from Dr. Strauss’s new creed, 
on which we commented at length at the time,—with a preface, 
in which he explains his object somewhat further. He shows by 
comparing the line of thought taken by men of science thirty years 
ago with that taken now that the change of view, especially on 
the existence of God, is extraordinary, and is all in the negative 
direction ; and hethen declares his belief that the policy of reticence 
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.on subjects of this nature is obsolete ; and further, that it will not do 
to leave the defence of faith to the ‘‘ standing army ” of the faith, 
_namely, priests and ministers of religion. Mr. Gladstone adds 
that not only is the vindication of faith no longer to be accom- 
plishel by either reticence, or railing, or by professional apolo- 
gies alone, but it cannot be accomplished without giving the 
utmost credit for good motives to all sincer. antagonists, though 
«this is not an easy duty, for it is impossible to view certain 
states of mind as other than the results of strong, though honest 
gelf-delusion.” In other words, Mr. Gladstone, while identifying 
himself with the Christian faith, gives up absolutely the whole 
obscurantist policy of reticence, unfair imputation of motives, and 
deference to professional experts, maintaining that youmustanswer 
doubt instead of ignoring it, that you must give your opponent full 


credit for desiring the simple truth as much as you do, and that | 


you must treat the truth as accessible in some form or other to 
every man, and not merely to a professional caste. As far as we 
are concerned, these are very old assumptions, but they are quite 
new enough in some quarters to render their announcement by 
Mr. Gladstone an important era in the history of Anglican 
Orthodoxy. 

Mr. Justice Denman having made some very just and weighty 
remarks during his circuit on the mischievous economy,—to 
whomever it was due,—of not allowing for Crown prosecutions 
a sufficient expenditure on maps and plans, where these are essen- 
tial for the purposes of justice, Mr. Lingen was instructed on 
behalf of the Treasury to deny that the Treasury objected to pay 
the proper costs of such prosecutions; whereupon Mr. Alison, 
Treasurer of the County Palatine of Lancaster, writes to the Times 
to say that, while ‘‘ prior to the year 1868, the Treasury paid with- 
out demur all the costs of Crown Prosecutions,” since that date 
‘« £850 has been deducted by thein from the costs of prosecutions at 
Assizes, such costs having been taxed and allowed by Mr. Shuttle- 
worth, and paid by me, aa bound by law to do.” And he gives par- 
ticular cases,—one in which £10 out of £15 for plans was dis- 


allowed by the Treasury, one in which £24 15s, out of £30 was | 


disallowed by the Treasury (the original costs before taxation by 
Mr. Shuttleworth having been £89), and so on. Mr. John Lloyd, 
Jun., Justice of the Peace for Breconshire, gives similar evidence. 


| deliver over the religious teaching to a special class,—ministerial, 
| or, if not, still of the popular Sunday-school type of masters, 
| and to associate it chiefly with the Sunday. This plan 
| would really leave the religious teaching to the professionals, 
jand go to strengthen the idea that religion depends for its 
‘support solely on it: * standing army.” as Mr. Gladstone 
calls it, of priests aud ministers. ‘To silence the scientific 
and literary teachers on the subject of religion, is to suppress 
the full play of character in those who exercise far the most 
influence on the young ;—for to those the young owe their freshest 


ideas. 


The Publishers’ Circular gives a rationale of the books issued 
in 1872, classified according to subject, and thereby it may be 
| seen that theology quite bears the palm among the various sub- 
| jeets as regards the number of books issued,—we do not say, of 
course, of books read. Of theological and religious works there 
were 570 new ones issued, while of novels, tales, and other works 
of fiction,—the class next in number,—there were only 468 
new books issued. Indeed, about one-sixth of all the new 
books issued in the year were of the theological and religious 
type. We may take this, we suppose, asa fair measure of the 
interest created in the minds of writers, though not of readers,— 
for probably a great proportion of these books do not sell. But we 
must recollect at the same time that one reason why so many 
people think themselves competent to write on theology is, that 
on that subject there is a very much less clear standard of merit, 
and therefore less chance of the authors coming to a clear 
knowledge of their own incompetence. 





Lord Selborne has recommended Mr. C. E. Pollock for the 
Puisne Judgeship in the Exchequer Court vacant by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Justice Channell. Mr. Pollock, who is only forty- 
seven, had no party claims whatever, being a hereditary Conser- 
vative who had never sat in Parliament. He was recommended 
by his merits alone, and the want felt at the Exchequer of a 
Judge experienced in business, 


The inquest on the Great Coram Street murder has not been 
well directed by Dr. Lankester, who has allowed the inquiry to 





It seems, indeed, pretty clearly demonstrated that the ‘Treasury | diverge into all sorts of irrelevant channels, and has interspersed 
disallow a great part of the costs allowed by their own taxing- | it with jokes neither very good in themselves nor very suitable 
masters, and a more penny-wise and pound-foolish policy we | to the grim subject under investigation, and it has hitherto 
cannot imagine. Economy is all very well. It is not economy to | yielded no new result. In the meantime, a foreigner has been 
give rascals a chance of escaping the hands of justice by per- | arrested under suspicious circumstances at Guildford who, in some 
suading your own subordinates that they will be personally fined | respects, corresponds to the description of the murderer, and 
if they take the proper measures to secure a conviction. who cannot give a coherent account of himself. He admits that 
lcnamapie race i8 jhe slept in London on Christmas Eve,—at the house of a 
The French correspondent of the Times forwards a summary | j,a) named Poniatowsky, as he declares, —that he was previously 
of the French Census which is very disheartening, France has in Leicester Square, and that he had a pocket knife, which 
declined in population during the last five years. She was in| he says he lost a fortnight ago. He “left London two 
1868, 38,067,094, andis now 36,101,921, a loss of 1,965,173. Out | days and a half after last Christmas, and went to Liver- 
of this number 1,628,238 were ceded with Lorraine and Alsace, | pool, with the intention of going to New York,” but for 
leaving 336,935 as the loss apparently caused by the war, or the | some reason unexplained, he altered his mind. He gives contra- 


excess of deaths over births. The loss is, however, greater than 
this, for France, though she increased but slowly, should at her 
normal rate have gained 300,000 in the five years, and these also 
have disappeared. The war was too brief to have caused such a 
mortality, and it would seem probable that increasing wealth 


| dictory accounts of himself, and is altogether evidently labour- 

ing under some sense of suspicion or danger, but as yet there is 
| no direct evidence against him. The waitresses from the Alhambra 
| have failed to identify him, and he has been remanded. He is 
| not in want of money, for three napoleons were found upon him, 


increases the reluctance of the French peasant to marry or rear | a4 so far that agrees fairly with the presumed position of the 
children, and that the death-rate is actually gaining on the | murderer, for it is quite clear that the theft of the valueless jet 
births. The mortality among children, we should add, great | earrings and the purse with a shilling in it, was a blind to dis- 
everywhere, is exceptionally great in France, owing to the! guise the real motive of the act,—probably jealousy or revenge. 


practice of the middle-classes of putting out children to nurse. | 
The nurses do not kill them, but they cannot and do not Pay | 





A Cincinnati paper has published an advertisement in which 


them the minute individual attention they require. \a ‘‘ healthy young man,” unable to procure other means of liveli- 
gk SRA igen | hood, offers himself as a fit subject for ‘almost any” experi- 
At a meeting held at Tiverton on Tuesday, to promote | ments in surgery and medicine, ‘for reasonable compensation.” 
religious instruction, the Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Temple) pressed | We must say we think that advocates like Professor Huxley 
with his usual force the necessity of letting religious instruction of the absolute right of vivisecting animals on the mere 
be given by men of strong personal religious convictions,—which |chance of making a scientific discovery, ought to have 
is also the argument used by the Nonconformist party, but by | justified themselves by coming forward before now, as 
them it is used against the denominational schools, and) ti is young man is doing or appearing to do,—though without 
in favour of separate religious instruction in Sunday - | demanding reasonable compensation other than the joy of self- 
schools and like places. Only the difference between the two sacrifice itself,—to be experimented on by the lance or the poison. 
principles is this:—The Bishop of Exeter's view is, that you jf jt js right to put animals to any amount of torture for the 
should have as far as possible religious-minded teachers for all chance of a discovery, it cannot but be right for men willingly to 
subjects, and let really religious masters teach not only secular | 4» qure a little themselves for the same end, Perhaps, however, 
subjects, but religion, instead of tabooing the ground of religion the Cincinnati youth is only pointing a moral to such moral 
to the man who has gained his pupils’ respect by thorough teachers as Professor Huxley. 
teaching on other ground. The Nonconformists wish to sepa-| 000 a 
rate altogether between the religious and the secular, and to! 
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‘TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@—— 
THE IMPERIALIST PARTY. 


‘HIE Death of the Emperor Napoleon is, we believe, a cata- 
strophe for the Imperialists in France. At all events, it 

must greatly modify and weaken their position. It deprives 
them of an Emperor, of a leader who was known, who had 
been tried, who if recalled could at once resume the reins and 
put the machine in motion, who had defined and permanent 
relations with all manner of individuals, classes, interests, and 
States. Hitherto their theory has been that the Army, pro- 
voked by over-discipline, or misgovernment, or the prevalence 
of Radical ideas, would on some fine morning, probably the 
morning after M. Thiers’ death, declare itself Imperialist, and 
take charge of the Provisional Government ; that the peasantry, 
weary of alarms and taxes and Protection, would acquiesce ;that 
the Emperor would be escorted in state back to Paris, and that 
the dynasty, re-established by acclaim, would thenceforward 
be secure. This is the theory which has made M. Rouher 
again a party leader, has emboldened the Imperialist Press, 
and has induced M. Thiers to say that no serious government 
could allow Prince Jerome freedom of locomotion in France. 
They regarded the Emperor's illness as hopeful rather than 
fatal to their cause, for they believed, as their boldest advo- 
cate, M. de Cassagnac, has avowed, that the operation would 
be successful, and that the Emperor, relieved of his disease, 
would regain the energy and the calmness of ten years ago. 
They thought he might reign for years, and regaining by some 
astute combination the territorial limits of France, might wipe 
out from men’s recollection the catastrophes of 1870, cata- 


strophes which would be represented as due to the shattered | 


condition of his frame. The fatal result of his illness changes 
everything for them, by removing from amongst them the 
only person who could carry out their projects, the pivot 
round whom all their ideas revolved. 
those who are devotees of the dynasty, as De Persigny was, 
who feel towards it as Legitimists feel towards the Comte de 
Chambord, will be unembarrassed, will transfer their allegiance 
unbroken to the Emperor’s son, and will allege that he has 
an even better claim to it than the Founder’s nephew, inas- 


much as he cannot be held even by the enemies of the House | 


to have forfeited his rights by any failure of his own. He 
did not declare war, or leave his army disorganised, or capitu- 
late at Sedan, or in any other way forfeit his personal 
right to the devotion of his people. He is the heir of 
Napoleon I,, and he is innocent as Napoleon II. We do 
not doubt that Bonapartists of this type will plead strongly 
for the young Prince, or that they will spread the most flat- 
tering accounts of his qualities, or that they will have a con- 
siderable measure of sentimental success. The death of 
Napoleon must in the nature of things do much to clear his 
dynasty, with those who accept it, from all the difficulties 
which have interrupted or paralysed their loyalty. But the 
main body of the Imperialist party—the Generals and 
officers, and Prefects, and adventurers, and peasants—who 
are attached to it from a liking for personai government, 
or from a desire for order before all things, or from self- 
interest, will be seriously perplexed, and it may be divided, 
by the difficulty of finding a successor. All is uncertainty, to 
begin with, as to their personal relations with the dynasty. 
No one can tell whom Napoleon IV. will favour, or dislike, or 
follow, nor can anyone be certain that he will accept his 
father’s ideas. Then his dignity comes too soon. If the 
party accept Napoleon IV., they must postpone their plans 


for years, for a Napoleon is nothing unless a Cesar, and a lad | 
of sixteen could not take up without preparation the Casar’s | 


role, even if he possessed the unusual qualities sometimes 
ascribed to princes, qualities of which, in his case, there 
is as yet no proof. He may be his great-uncle over again, for 
aught that Europe knows; but he is only recognised as yet 
even by his own party as a promising lad, who has imbibed 
early the sentiment of his rank, but has been over-instructed, 
disciplined, and experienced. Saarbriick was a misfortune for 


him, The Imperialists must have some one, either as inter- | 


mediate Emperor or as Regent, who can be trusted at once, 


who can give the party its tone, and their choice is singu- | 


larly limited. 
reckoned as we English reckon relationships, but one is at 
once of full age, competent from experience, and within the 
family law of succession, and that one, Prince Jerome, is 
discredited in France. No one doubts his ability, which is 
remarkable—though of the demagogic rather than of the ruling 


Some few of them, | 


Of all the Napoleonids, so numerous when | 


| kind—or his ambition, or his devotion to the late Emperor ; 
| but it is said the Army would not obey him, disbelieving his 
| soldierliness, it is certain that the priests would resist him, 
and it is probable that he would be rejected even by his 
immediate party, the Jacobin Bonapartists. His chance of 
becoming Emperor is but slight, and of the Regency he has 
no chance at all, as his cousin's family would resist to the 
uttermost any such nomination. Regents who have sons are 
everywhere distrusted. There is no other Napoleon within 
the pale of the succession, except the Prince Imperial, and 
but one in it or out of it of the slightest real dise 
tinction. The Cardinal, Lucien’s grandson, is said to be 
the ablest Bonaparte alive, a man who might reinvigorate 
the Papacy; but even if his Orders could be cancelled, as- 
was done in the case of the last Stuart, the Cardinal of York, 
his opinions would be a final barrier to his appointment. He 
is an ecclesiastic heart and soul, and would use France for the 
re-establishment of the Temporal Power. There remains the 
Empress, and it would appear almost certain that the Empress 
| must be accepted by the party as Regent for the next few 
|years. Legally she is so in their view already; she can be 
| trusted to defend her son ; and she will have the support of 
every Bonapartist priest within the Empire. Her conduct in 
regard to the Metz intrigue did much to reconcile doubtful 
members of her husband’s party—she really displayed both 
patriotism and nerve in a high degree—and her reign need not 
be long, certainly not more than four years. 

We look upon it as certain that the Imperialists will accept 
Napoleon IV., with the Empress as Regent for a time, and 
that this arrangement will considerably modify for the worse 
| the position of the party. They lose the support of the brain, 
of the mystical prestige and of the policy of the Emperor. 
| Whatever the judgment which history may pass upon Napo- 
_leon’s capacity, he certainly knew how to interest France, and 
it is by no means certain that his successor will. Then it is 
true, though it may not be admitted, that he was immensely 
| aided by a notion that he was a “child of Destiny ;” that the 
| stars in their courses would fight for him, that he would return 
'to his throne because his return seemed so impossible. Then 
his successor’s policy will range the party too closely up to the 
line of the Legitimists. The special hold of Napoleon over 
political France was that he was a modern Sovereign, a Caesar 
not a King, a monarch born of the Revolution, who never 
forgot his ancestry. He always declared it his mission to 
moderate, not to combat, the Revolution ; he set Italy free ; 





| he sanctioned the destruction of the Temporal Power; and he 


never gave way voluntarily to the pretensions of the priest- 
hood. Tis was essentially a secular réyéine, and even his 
(foreign policy, with its dreamy ideas of nationalities, and of 
the resurrection of the Latin race, and of the entente cordiale 
with England, was entirely modern and, so to speak, Napo- 


leonic. He supported universal suffrage as the only 
legitimate method of election, and in the last year 
of his reign he displayed remarkable fortitude with 


respect to the liberty of the Press. His own theory of his 
own attitude was that he was preparing the way for liberty, 
and would at some future period crown the edifice. These 
are not by any means the ideas ascribed to the Empress. She 
may be, possibly is, much abler than anyone believes—her 
letter from Egypt reasoning against a coup d’vtat gives a hint 
of this—but she is Ultramontane, devoted to Rome, ard to the 
interests of which Rome is the defender. The distinctive note 
‘of her policy would be nearly the distinctive note of the 
| policy of the Legitimists, and thus while alienating all friends 
‘of her dynasty who are also Liberals, would force all 
those who accept it because any Monarchy is preferable to 
any Republic to reflect whether, after all, the historical 
| monarchy might not suit them best. Monarchy for monarchy, 
| the oldest is the one usually preferred. It would be impos- 
sible for the Empress, with her opinions, to play the réle of 
Cesar, either abroad or at home; for abroad there is Rome 
and at home the confessor, and every departure from Czesarism 
| in a Bonaparte is a gain either to the Legitimists or the Con- 
stitutionalists, to the Comte de Chambord or to the Comte 
de Paris. If the Regency is to be the old monarchy in tone, 
why should power be refused to Henri Cinq? if it is 
constitutional, where is the reason for rejecting Louis 
Philippe IT. ? 

| And finally, we imagine that the Emperor’s death, the 
immaturity of his son, and the reluctance of Frenchmen to 
| entrust supreme power to a woman, will release many ambi- 
| tions, set many who might have been Napoleon’s followers 
| free to strive for their own hand. Unless the world belies 


| 
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him, this was the temptation which overcame Marshal Bazaine, 
and it is certainly the temptation which will attract any man 
who may hereafter pose before the French people as “the man on 
horseback.’’ It is not in France that dynasties are sacred, or per- 
sonal ambitions carefully suppressed, or that successful politi- 
cians look always to posts beneath the throne. “Wellington,” said 
Napoleon at St. Helena, “ will never be content to be a subject,” 
and the Englishman who smiles at the blunder forgets that 
had Englishmen been French, it might not have proved a 
blunder at all. The “necessary man” there seldom stops 
short of his logical position at the top, even M. Thiers de- 
claring that he had served Kings too long, and either the 
Regency or the intermediate Presidency would appear a tempt- 
ing prize. This release of ambitions must divide the party, 
which, hampered as it will be by Ultramontane tendencies, by 
possible difficulties in the Imperial family—for Prince Jerome 
has never failed to resent his supersession as Regent—and by 
the want of an admitted and final arbiter, must, as we con- 
ceive, remain passive, until the charm of the unknown begins 
again to work, and it can present to all discontented parties a 
young Pretender, to whom all the founder’s qualities may be 
ascribed, against whom nothing has been recorded, and from 


| dislike writing the most necessary papers, and sensitive to every 


enjoyment, be it only a good dinner, the Czar is still resolved 
at once to rule and to reform, and he has succeeded in doing 
both. His cool, unswerving persistence has all the effect of 
energy, and most of the results of force. His modus operandt, 
when he has resolved on any considerable act, is to order a 
Committee, which he himself selects, to report upon the 
method of carrying out his will, and till they have reported, 
give himself no apparent concern about the affair, which, 
nevertheless, he never overlooks. ‘The committee, usually 
composed of an equal number of representatives of the new 
and the old ;yime, sat for months and months until they 
arrived at the conclusions which suited him. They were 
,locked up like a jury, until they agreed to recommend or 
formulate his own suggestion. If they quarrelled too much, 
he would simply send them an order to be quicker, or would 
fix a date by which the work was to be completed. He 
would listen just as patiently to all arguments of the old 
Nicholas party, as to those of the more liberal school of new 
statesmen ; but he would never give up the main point, not- 
| withstanding all the fearful prospects of revolution which the 
_retrogrades used to point out to him. When he really saw, 


whom no man would on personal grounds have anything to fear. | as in the case of Poland, or of radical conspiracies, that some 
There may be a career before Napoleon IV. in time, but little danger was to be apprehended, he would for a short 
meanwhile his party must be much shattered, and every day time assume an apparently more Nicholas-like attitude ; but 
of life is for the Republic a day of consolidation. in a few months the work was again resumed, and the reform 
‘carried out all the same. Having no Parliament, and being 
| deprived of the services of openly-expressed public opinion, 
CZAR ALEXANDER. is sunianl to get nearly conuliiin that institutions of that 

i= man who in Europe occupies the most unique position kind usually give to a sovereign, and perhaps even more, for 
is, perhaps, of all’ men in Europe, the one least under-| nothing was lost or misrepresented by party struggles. He 
stood.. The Ozar Alexander is the only European Sovereign | had, of course, nothing to invent, the ideas of all his reforms 
remaining whose will is really executive, who can give a having been long since thoroughly elaborated in Europe. 
capital sentence without reason assigned, commence a war! Consequently, taking a given principle of legislation, he had 
out of caprice, or decree a new fundamental law because he/ only to order its adaptation to the conditions of his country. 





thinks it wise. Englishmen have a vague idea that after the 
death of Nicholas the position of the Russian Czar was in| 
some way changed, that the autocracy had been tempered by | 
some undescribed force, that Alexander II. was in some. 
unknown way less of a despotic Monarch than his father had 
been. There is no reason whatever for that belief. Czar 
Alexander is a gentler and better-natured man than his father, | 
less suspicious of innovation, and above all, less of a martinet, 
and consequently rules with a much lighter hand; but his, 
constitutional position is in no way changed. He remains, | 
like his father, the “Gossudar,” the absolute and rightful | 
Lord of all Russians, Head alike of the Church and the State, 
with no theoretical restraint upon his will and no practical | 
check upon his caprices except the danger of assassination— 
enormously diminished by emancipation—and of insurrection | 
—greatly reduced by the construction of the Railways. If he 
chooses to order a General to Siberia, the General is, six hours 
afterwards, on hisroadas achained convict. If hepleases to decree | 
a war, the troops are instantly in motion to carry out his will. If! 
he thinks it well to strip a class of its possessions, a supreme , 
order makes the peasants under them the owners of the soil. 
The burden of lonely and irresponsible power, of will enfran- | 
chised from all restraints, which maddened half the Czsars | 
and has maddened one in three of all the Czars since Vladimir, | 
presses as heavily on Alexander as on Nicholas; and there is | 
nothing save his character to prevent him, like Czar Paul, from | 
“ setting the world on fire,” or like Czar Nicholas, from loading 
his people with intolerable restrictions. That character therefore 
is worth study, even by men who cannot realise to themselves | 
what the Ozar is, how utterly Russia is dependent on him for 
policy, guidance, and order, even in its internal or social 
affairs, and we are indebted to any one who dissipates ever so | 
little the mist which conceals it from observation. An! 
essayist in the British Quarterly has this week divided the 
clouds a little, and enabled us to see, at all events, a human | 
being, whom it is possible in some degree to understand. He 
is evidently familiar with the Russian Court, his account 
tallies well with all known facts, and his picture is, at all 
— human and lifelike, not a mere collection of disconnected 
etails. 

According to the British Quarterly, then, the present ruler 
of Russia is a man of a type not unfamiliar to Englishmen, 
one of a class to which Sir R. Walpole, Lord North, and Lord 


pansion in the future. 
‘since the Crimean war with a calm persistence which has 
never faltered, which was unaffected even by the German 
war, and which has kept Russia out of the groove of Conti- 


There could be no discussion whether trial by jury was a good 
thing, or serfdom a bad institution. All that was wanted, 
since he had made up his mind in favour of a principle estab- 
lished abroad, was to Russify it, so to speak, and he could 
therefore quietly go on with his dinners, shootings, and travel- 
lings, when he had once appointed a commission in which the 
new and the old interests were pretty equally represented.” 
It was in this way that, in the face of the most deadly opposi- 
tion—an opposition which might have become murderous, but 
for the well-understood watchfulness of the serfs, who, if the 
Ozar had died, would have made aclean sweep of the nobles— 
Alexander carried through the work of emancipation, the new 
conscription, the reform of the Courts, the municipal law, the 
abolition of the hereditary character of the priesthood, and 
the subjugation of Poland, the latter a task in which the Czar 
betrayed the sternness almost amounting to cruelty often 
found in these easy-going, indolent, pleasure-loving men. 
“ Every inch of Alexander is a well-bred nobleman, very rich, 
very good-natured, affectionate to his children, fond of a good 
dinner, of shooting and hunting, and of making every one 
comfortable, as long as he is permitted the pleasure of 
feeling that he is doing it voluntarily.” But the attempt 
to hamper his will, to compress it, to resist it, rouses 
at once the latent vigour and the latent fierceness, and 
the attempt is crushed down by any means at hand, 
He allowed all officers to smoke—a practice prohibited by 
his father like a crime—but he told the nobles of Poland, 
“No illusions, gentlemen”; he crushed out the last sparks of 
separate life in the German provinces, and he warned the 


' nobles of Moscow that power was for him, not them, and that 


their addresses must be in an altered tone. The essayist con- 
tends, and we believe, that it is the same in foreign affairs, that 
the Czar, leaving all details to skilled agents, whom, be it 


‘noticed, he rarely changes, settles the general lines of policy 


upon some theory of his own, the keynote of which would 
seem to be that Russia needs time, that she must not for a 
period fight a continental war, or interfere gravely with Europe, 


or do anything externally except in preparing the way for ex- 
This theory has been acted on ever 


'nental politics almost as completely as Great Britain. The 


Melbourne have belonged in our recent history, and to which | policy pursued is that of the ideal aristocrat, calm, patient, 
Lord Granville, should he ever be Premier, may be found to hard, but slightly unenterprising—life being so enjoyable— 
belong,—by intellect statesmen, by temperament indolent| rather than of the ideal despot intent on getting something 


Thoroughly good-natured in trifles, willing that | done while he is alive, on seeing the results of his own labour, 
It is a policy which might in 


bons vivants. 
everybody should be comfortable, so averse to detail as to! forethought, and self-sacrifice. 
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the long run become exceedingly formidable, but which pre-| tion of time, and has induced them to take some step, or 
serves the world from apprehensions of coups de main, and by | threaten some step, which may produce the most serious 
creating a habit of peacefulness may in the end make war | events, and which Count Schouvaloff is at Walmer Castle to 
more difficult and more formidable. explain. Of the truth of this rumour we can, as we have 
If this essayist’s sketch is accurate, and as we have said, it said, give no assurance whatever, still less can we prove, what 
corresponds with the Luown facts, the weak points of the _ we half believe to be true, that it is eoanected with the dis- 
present Administration wili be found to be these :—Men of this quiet obviously existing among the Embassies at Constanti- 
type are rarely, we think we may say never, good financiers. They | nople—where, be it remembered, the religious hatred to 
want their will executed before all things, and its execution is | Persia, as patron of the Nonconformist Mussulmans, has. never 
almost certain to cost money. If, like Ozar Alexander, they died—but it is serious enough to justify us in once more 
are reformers, they order things without considering cost, or | recalling to our readers the true nature of our interest in 
rather without taking that infinity of trouble which would ' Teheran. 
provide the cost ; they estimate schemes by their results rather; The independence of the great Isthmus which we call 
than by the efforts they involve, and are always more or less in | Persia—an isthmus which is only 500 miles broad, and is the 
pecuniary difficulty. It is nearly impossible to get at the exact | sole barrier now existing between Russia and Southern Asia— 
truth about Russian finance, which is complicated by two is essential to the safe, and above all to the economical, 
influences, the use of paper-money on a scale which makes it | government of India. The ruler of that country has one 
possible in so vast an empire to issue secret loans bearing no j hand on the Caspian and the other on the Persian Gulf, which 
interest, and the steady honesty of the Romanoffs, who pay | are separated only by a strip of land five hundred miles 
foreign debts to the hour, and therefore can borrow almost at | across ; has a dominant influence over all the States lying be- 
discretion, but we suspect this has been a terribly expensive tween his own territory and India; and has, as Nadir Shah so 
reign. Improvement has gone on full-speed, emancipation in- | terribly demonstrated, the physical means of invading our 
volved very serious outlays—£60,000,000 at least—the changes | own northern dominions in the Peninsula itself. If he were 
in the Army have been costly, and the expenditure of the | a Viceroy of Russia, or a vassal of Russia, or a subordinate 
Imperial family has risen till it is a serious item in the press- | ally of Russia, he could let a European army through to our 
ing demands upon the Treasury. Loans, often, we admit, for | territory at will; could feed it, could furnish it with endless 
works of the highest utility, have been very frequent, | cavalry, and could afford it a secure base of operations or 
and the guarantee system has been pressed very far, till, retreat. There is nothing between Southern Persia and our- 
as in India, the apparent liability of the State is no | selves exceptthegroupof powerless mountain chieftainciescalled 
trustworthy index to its real obligations. Again, the defect Beloochistan, and according to railway authorities there is not 
of men of this type is habitual indolence, an indolence of | even that, the coast line being passable for an army which could 
temperament as well as habit, which in absolute rulers involves | hardly be attacked. He could maintain a fleet on the Gulf 
neglect of necessary detail. Their internal vigour of character, | which would make our communication with India unsafe, could 
which is very great, is only excited by resistance ; they fret make us keep an ironclad fleet at Bombay costing £1,000,000 
under the monotonous and exhausting work required of a real; a year and many lives, and could compel us to garrison 
ruler,—the actual labour, for instance, given by Frederic the | Western and Northern India as if in hourly expectation of a 
Great, or Louis Quatorze in his better years, or the present | European invasion. In other words, he could compel us to 
Hohenzollern, who works like a Permanent Secretary,—and choose between the alternatives of doubling the already heavy 
they avoid the daily or hourly work in manipulating details expense of our Indian armaments, or remaining exposed to 
essential to permanent efficiency. They will decree an/ periodical alarms fatal to our prosperity, and to occa- 
accumulation of powder, but neglect to see to the counting of sional attacks which might in some hour of weakness 
the barrels. Their great agents, Generals, Commissaries, | or ill-fortune prove fatal to our rule. Moreover, he could 
Storekeepers, and what not, feel that they are unwatched, they | exert a pressure on Asiatic Turkey which would almost cripple 
also leave disagreeable business to half-paid subordinates, and | the Sultan’s authority, could invade Asia Minor from behind 
corruption comes in like a flood. When the emergency absolutely at will, and could make it imperative on the 
arrives, it is found that half the superior officers have been Sultan to keep a great army in the regions which now scarcely 
selected for personal reasons, that the lower officials are all cost him a piastre. Turkey would be threatened in rear as 
corrupt, and that nothing in the way of matériel corresponds well as in front by a gigantic power directing a million of 
to the written accounts. It was so under the Emperor | European soldiers, supplied with food from a region which a 
Nicholas, it was so under the Emperor Napoleon, and it may little money would make most fertile, and resting on a base, 
be so under the Emperor Alexander, unless his subordinates are the unbroken water-line from the South shore of the Caspian 
far more laborious than visitors to St. Petersburg believe them to St. Petersburgh, which Western steamers cannot reach, 
to be. The Ozar’s keensightedness, persistence, and self-| which is beyond the possible march of hostile armies—not 
control will not avail him against this evil, any more than they , being Germans—and which communicates with every portion 
avail him against a waste of money which would drive the of the Russian Empire. With Persia in Russian hands, 
Hohenzollerns into a coup d'état. Even Nicholas could not France and England combined and in arms could not stop the 
check this, and the man, “every inch a noble,” who now occu- | Russian Emperor from despatching brigades from Moscow to 
pies the throne will probably be startled to find, when the first | Bushire,—that is, to a point directly opposite our Indian 
great strain comes, that the ability of which -he is conscious, | Western coasts. 
and the success which he enjoys, and the popularity he has, It is impossible that a position so magnificent should not 
achieved, have not extirpated or ameliorated the mischiefs | attract the attention of the statesmen who bear rule in St. 
which crippled his father’s army in the Crimea. No genius | Petersburgh, and who know these regions as we know Wales, 
for seamanship is sufficient to keep out the teredo. and the attraction just now is singularly strong. The expense 
of the Central Asian operations is felt heavily by the Russian 
, Treasury, which has to govern the unproductive half of Asia, 
COUNT SCHOUVALOFF'S OBJECT. the aes roof of the sal where caetiellen and production 
T is quite possible, it is even probable, that the very dearest | are alike scanty, and the collection of a tax costs more than 
interests of Great Britain, interests which the electors | the tax itself brings in, and they look with avidity towards 
can understand and on which they will have a resolute any revenue-producing land within their grasp. China is far 
opinion, depend at this moment upon the firmness of Lord | off, is getting stronger, and might be able to defend herself 
Granville. We know no secrets, least of all the secrets of | against any but regular and therefore costly armies. India 
the Foreign Office, but we hear a rumour which, if in any | is far off, and is a great military monarchy, which it might 
degree true, is of the last importance,—that a hitch has | cost a century and a bankruptcy to subdue from the Northern 
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occurred in the negotiations with Russia about Central Asia, 
and that the mission of Count Schouvaloff, direct from the 
side of the Emperor, refers to questions which have arisen 
about the independence and security of Persia. The dis- 
organised condition of that kingdom consequent on the famine, 
the immense loss of population, the growing discontent, and 
the weakness of the Administration, have all alike tempted 
the Russian statesmen, who would give their ears for influence 
in a kingdom which, well garrisoned, could paralyse India, 
and make the ultimate subjugation of Turkey a mere ques- 


approach. But Persia is near, actually co-terminous with 
Russia, the Caspian being a land-locked Russian lake without 
a ship on it not Russian, and Persia might in ten years be 
| restored by Russian engineers and Russian colonists to all her 
| old prosperity. She needs nothing but ten years, fifty good 
| hydraulic engineers, twenty thousand convicts, and settled 
order, to become once more a garden in which a great popula- 
tion might grow rich, and supply treasure to its masters as 
readily as Bengal. Water once secured—and securing water is 
jin Persia an engineering affair only—there is no country in 
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the world with higher natural advantages for agriculture, 
stock-breeding, and mining enterprise than Persia, and few 
with a climate so endurable by Southern Europeans, or one in 
which the human race grows sturdier. The Persian is the 
Gascon of the East, but like the Gascon, he is neither coward, 
nor feeble, nor a fool. This splendid possession lies for the 
hour at the mercy of the first comer. So shattered is the 
kingdom, so thinly populated—it does not, it is believed, now 
contain 3,000,000 of people, or less than Switzerland in a 
territory twenty times as large—that a Russian army of 50,000 
men collected en ¢échelon along the Volga, and transported 
across the Caspian, might in six weeks cross the single range 
of mountains and the hundred miles of plain which intervene 
between that salt lake and Teheran, and after one great battle 
receive the submission of the capital, which would involve 
that of the whole kingdom. No power save Germany or 
England could prevent or much delay the catastrophe, and 
Germany has every interest in seeing Russia and England 
assume a position which would exhaust them both in mutual 
watchfulness. If, therefore, England is weak, or timid, or 
indecisive, or too much possessed with the notion that Russian 
sovereignty would be a gain to Persia—a notion we cannot 
formally deny, though the gain might be too dearly purchased 
—Russia’s opportunity would have arrived indeed. She would 
grant any terms in the North, on the Oxus or in Kashgar, to 
secure liberty of action in Teheran, where every object of her 
ambition might be secured at once,—a new check on England, 
a new point d’appui against Turkey, and a new source of relief 
to her overburdened Treasury. We could not again defend 
the Sultan without risking India, we could not again march 
to Pekin without Russian’ assent, and we should be as much 
outside the movement of Asiatic politics as we are now outside 
those of the Continent of Europe. It would be better to 
wage a great war on a battle-field like Persia than to accept 
so unendurable a position. We have a competent ruler in 
India, an Army in splendid order, unlimited auxiliaries at a 
price, and a credit for India in the markets of the world which 
is to Russian credit as foar to seven. 

Nor, we may add, is the danger one only to be obviated by 
war. Diplomacy can do all that is required, if only diplomacy 
is strengthened by a national decision that diplomacy shall, if 
need be, be supported by force. Russia cannot just now desire 
a great war. Her army is not ready, her finances, despite the 
announcement of a coming loan, are not ready, her Court, 
with its heavy domestic uncertainties, is not ready, if only we 
will be firm. What we dread is that Russia should, as in the 
Black Sea affair, drive us to the wall, and then offer a com- 
promise apparently moderate, which the people in theirignorance 
of Asiatic politics would be willing to accept ; that, in fact, they 
should not see that the independence of Persia, like the independ- 
ence of Egypt, is our necessity, if India is to be retained without 
an English conscription. It is there that the ultimate pinch 
must fall. Granted a hundred thousand British soldiers and 
ten thousand British sailors in India, and Russia might have 
Persia, or any other territory she had set her heart on; but we 
could not obtain such a force without a conscription, even if 
we could pay them. India, to be safe, or prosperous, or any- 
thing except a costly camp, must be isolated, at least so far 
that she always will have time to summon extra assistance, 
instead of permanently maintaining a twofold garrison. If 
Russia is advancing on Persia or if Lord Granville is giving 
way, this isolation will in no short time be permanently 
ended. We despair, without maps, of proving this to readers 
who do not know India, but there is one fact which may have 
some weight on their opinion. Anglo-Indians quarrel about 
the true policy for their Empire quite as much as Englishmen 
quarrel about domestic politics. Upon this very question of Russian 
advance there are in India not only two, but three parties, who 
express their opinion of each other’s intelligence with a frankness 
which, but that all Anglo-Indian quarrels are family quarrels, 
very bitter and annoying, but still compatible with united 
action, would be most deplorable. But on this Persian 
question there is no difference at all. We do not believe there 
is an Anglo-Indian alive entitled to give an opinion who will 
not admit at once that if India is to be worth retaining, Persia 
must not become the vassal or the possession of any European 
power. 


THE IMAGINARY DIFFICULTIES IN MIXED 
UNIVERSITIES. 
HERE are difficulties enough about the Irish University 
question, without inventing difficulties which do not 
really exist. The Daily News of Thursday, wishing no doubt 





to shift the argument from what is intrinsically just for the 
Irish Catholics, to the obstacles which will arise in giving 
them what is just, even when the principle is agreed to, has 
invented a kind of apology for not doing the only thing which 
seems to be really feasible, to which weight will be attached 
chiefly by those who do not understand the administrative 
working of the proposed system. ‘The plan of substituting 
a single examining University for the two existing Irish 
Universities,” says the Daily News, “looks, perhaps, on the 
surface more specious and feasible, but is in reality quite as 
unsound, and even more impracticable. The case of the 
University of London presents no analogy whatever. The 
object of remodelling the present Irish University system is to 
content the Catholic prelates, and they have honourably, 
explicitly, and unconditionally declared that nothing short of 
‘the absolute control of the courses of study through the books 
and subjects for examination will content them.” Now, 
before this able writer speaks with so much positiveness on 
this head as he does, he should have taken pains to inquire 
whether or not the case of the University of London really 
does present no analogy. In point of fact, it does present the 
closest analogy to the case of the proposed University, and 
the very difficulties which are here put so forcibly in the 
Daily News have been confronted and overcome by the 
University of London. Admit, as we are quite willing to 
admit, that the object of the Catholic priesthood is to have 
such a control of the practical education of the youth of 
Ireland, that knowledge which they regard as “dangerous” 
shall be communicated to Catholics only in their own fashion, 
and accompanied by their own safeguards, and still we say 
that this is precisely the difficulty which the University of 
London has had to encounter in reference to its own Catholic 
graduates, and which it has overcome in a manner which 
would be quite as easy to apply to the case of a Uni- 
versity in which half the Senate were Roman Catholics, 
as it is to the case of the University of London. For 
let us look at the Daily News’ objections more in detail :— 
|“ Quite recently,” says our contemporary, “an authorised ex- 
ponent of the demands of the Irish Catholic prelates specified 
political economy among the branches of study in which they 
must have the selection of the books for examination. The 
truth is that the chapter on Education in Adam Smith’s 
‘Wealth of Nations’ contains the harshest judgment on the 
constitution and policy of the Church of Rome to be met 
with in any English philosophical treatise. The ‘ Wealth of 
Nations’ must therefore be struck out of the course. Mr. 
Mill’s treatise on ‘Political Economy’ must share the same 
fate, for reasons obvious to those who are familiar with his 
works. iis ‘Logic,’ too, must go. In jurisprudence again, 
Sir Henry Maine’s ‘ Ancient Law ’ is at present recognised as 
one of the standard works for examination in the two Irish as 
in the English Universities. But its method of historical in- 
vestigation, and some of its statements—for instance, those 
respecting the influences of the Canon Law—must render it 
in the highest degree objectionable in the eyes of the Catholic 
hierarchy. Similar difficulties would present themselves over 
the whole field of history, of mental and political philosophy, 
'and even of general literature. It is obvious, therefore, that 
'the fiercest dissension must break out at once within the 
| University respecting the subjects for examination, and the 
system of examining.” This is “ obvious”’ to the mind of the 
| writer, partly because he does not know anything about the 
/method by which the University of London overcame the 
| difficulty, and partly because he wishes to find it obvious. Now 
lin point of fact, neither Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” 
‘nor Mr. J. S. Mill’s political economy, nor his logic, nor Sir 
Henry Maine’s book on ancient law, is prescribed by the 
| University of London to its students; and though many, if 
' not all of these, are of course studied by its graduates, they 
| are studied in a manner and under conditions which would 
/not excite Roman Catholic jealousy. The difficulty about 
| prescribing these books as subjects for examination is not 
| chiefly the difficulty of using them, but the difficulty of giving 
| the imprimatur of a University in a large degree Catholic to 
their teaching. The Catholic Bishops would, no doubt, 
object excessively, and not unjustly, to see authors authori- 
tatively prescribed in the curriculum of their University 
who throw considerable discredit, and perhaps ever con- 
tempt, on the Roman Catholic system. And for this very 
reason, the University of London prescribes no doctrinal 
authors to its students at all. It gives notice only of the 





subjects in which they will be examined. The young men are 


|left to learn the theory of rent, or the theory of population 
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and wages, or the theory of the syllogism, or the best | 


THE RADICALS AND THE LAND. 


theories of the origin of law, where they will, so long as | We siciiaee e is tak nasil candida lah eis teiii 


they come up prepared to answer the questions which test | 


Reformers are driving at. They are publishing letters, 


i : i vith them | / : 
See taewionys. Hf tr teachers ehecw to i's ” Political /and documents, and narratives by the ream, which, as they 


Senior, or Fawcett, or Jevons, instead of Mill’ 


think, settle the question of Tenure, and which are very often 


i ir William Hamilton, and Mr. B: " ay > - 
Economy,” or to use Sir William Hamilton, an pte em valuable contributions to thought, but which no more advance 


and Mr. M‘Cosh, instead of Mr. J. S. Mill’s ‘Logic,’ 


| English practical politics than commentaries on the Rights of 


supplementing them out of Mill so far as it is desirable | d : 
te” he re ta Examiners of the London University have | Man would do. Mr. Bright, for example, sends to the Daily 
: | News a letter which he is careful to prove Mr. Cobden 


no objection to make. 


say tes te Ge ieee | acknowledged, and in which Mr. Cobden affirmed that peasant 


discussed and taught by these writers, not in special ‘ . 

authorities, and if vide special authorities are so far | Proprietorship enabled the land to produce as much as land- 

above all other authorities, that it is really essential for | pen Pt mage and im ee ee are There 
. : . i them, why | 2t¢ Belgian statistics and French statistics, and M. de Lavergne 

success that the candidates should have mastered them, why hel poceed Wile, aud Adthur Come bal geeced thah, sak 20 


so much the better for the writers in question ; Catholics are 


| the whole a ten-acre farm would yield quite one per cent. of 


perfectly well aware that it is not the fault of Protestants if | th i f ath q f hich j “ 
no modern Catholic writers of equal eminence and ability have ih r-arsend - a “ye ny Ry Tk is an important 
treated any particular subject, and consequently they will ae ~ — = . a hg d pay Le 
knowledge of th i Sag = 
en es ee fe 6 Seen 4 — | probable that the stimulus of ownership will induce 


writers, with all the criticisms and safeguards which 


they think necessary. 
this:—Half the battle in this matter is not the necessity of 


a peasant to expend on the soil an amount of labour 


— oe ee Owevey | which will make it yield more than scientific culture 


would, though at a greater cost in toil; it is more certain 


errs See Re Sarees wate, bal the necenily of that co-operation would secure all that landlordism can, to- 


giving them any sort of orthodox sanction. And this is com- 
pletely avoided by the University of London’s practice of 
examining not in modern authors about whom there is a great 
strife of principle, but in the scientific subjects treated by 
them, leaving the teacher to impart what he well knows to 
be the necessary knowledge, as he will, and with whatever 
counteracting criticisms he likes. 

The real crux is the choice of Examiners, and undoubtedly, 
it will be found necessary in the supposed Irish National 
University to find both a competent Protestant and a competent 
Catholic Examiner in every subject, and to provide that both 
should read over every candidate’s papers, and agree on the 
judgment to be passed on him. This would quite remove 


the suspicion of any unfair treatment of Catholics on | 


account of their opinions, so long as they showed a 
real knowledge of the arguments to be advanced 


on both sides, and can give a fair account of the| 


reasons advanced for philosophical or economical views which 
Catholic authorities regard as unsound and heretical. Of 
course the Roman Catholics of Ireland are not such dreamers 
as to imagine that their sons can take degrees without ever 
having heard expositions of the physiological theories of the 
human soul, or of the socialistic theories of human wealth, or 
the scientific theories as to the origin of society and civilisa- 
tion. They do not deny for a moment that these are all 
branches of knowledge on which it is quite essential that culti- 
vated Catholics should have full information, only they con- 
tend that that information should be given by themselves, from 
their own point of view,—the antidote with what they think 
the poison,—and that they should not be supposed in any 
degree to lend their authority to books to the moral and 
spiritual drift of which they object. 

We venture to say that this kind of difficulty has been 
experienced fully tx kind in the University of London, 
though of course not to the same degree there as it 
would be if half the graduates were Catholics. And we 
believe the solution found is perfectly applicable to the 
new case. Of course a good deal of ‘discretion will have to be 
exercised in choosing the Examiners, so as to get on every 
subject a tolerably equally matched pair of men of the two 
faiths. But this is a practical difficulty of the minor order, 
and we have no doubt it can be surmounted with a little dis- 
cretion. What we care to show is, that the Daily News is not 
in the least aware how very much nearer the analogy between 
the London University and the proposed Irish University is 
than it is by our contemporary supposed to be, and that if the 
Government really wish to overcome the difficulty, the insur- 
mountable obstacles which the Daily News has discovered are 
mere mares’-nests. So long as the teaching of Catholics is left 
in Catholic hands, and no formal sanction is lent to writers 
of suspected tendencies, there would be no more difficulty in 


acquiring evidence of knowledge traceable chiefly to Protestant | 


and even to what Catholics would regard as prejudiced Pro- 
testant sources, than the University of London finds now. 
The Roman Catholics are not, as far as we know anything of 
them, so childish as to expect that their young men can get 
the distinction of men of culture without knowing the leading 
principles—whether false or true—of the intellectual world in 
which they live. 





| gether with all that the small culture can; and it is quite 
certain that an owner, whether of a whole farm or of a share, 
is more independent than a labourer on weekly wages. Mr. 
Mill in his article in the Lxaminer says he is also more 
conservative, and no one who has studied Continental 
Europe can doubt that this is true. But when we have 
granted all that, we are not a step farther on our road. 
We are dealing with England, not with a Oolony; 
with an old manufacturing country of limited area, not 
with an American agricultural State; and there exist, and 
can exist, no just means whatever of creating a peasant 
proprietary. The land is all parcelled out and divided, and 
we are not going to redivide it, to commence a national 
| regeneration by teaching everybody that the road to comfort 
| is a good big, high-handed theft, which might just as well be 
| extended to every other species of property. We must get at 








| our object fairly, with decent attention to national contract, 
| and that once granted, what means of creating peasant pro- 
| prietorship shall we find? We can set land free of all legal 
| burdens, so that every acre shall have an owner in fee, and as 
every owner grows poor by degrees he will sell bit by bit, but 
he will not sell to men without money, and therefore will not 
| at once create peasant proprietors. We can abolish primogeni- 
| ture, and ensure that the property of an intestate landlord shall 
' be sold or divided ; but the sale or division will be in the most 
| profitable way, and that is not sale in minute lots, but in 
| moderate lots,—in a way, that is, which tempts people with 
| little, but does not tempt people with nothing. We can even 
| go fairly the extreme length of applying to land the principle 
| of expropriation applied to other things, buying out Lord 
| Derby in order on public grounds to sell Knowsley to other 
| possessors, but how will that help the object sought, which is 
|the purchase of Knowsley by its labourers? They have not 
| got the money, and if they borrowed it would not as mortgagors 
| be in the yeoman’s position it is desired they should attain. The 
| thing is impracticable, except by confiscation, which is impos- 
| sible, because those who believe in the Eighth Commandment 
| are always stronger than those who do not; or by the grant 
| of the land to the labourers at a quit-rent, which in England 
would end in their being bought out again; or bya law 
destroying the liberty of bequest, for which much could 
be said, but for which nobody in England except a small 
circle of educated men is in the least prepared. There would 
be more chance of carrying a law making the State sole heir 
to a deceased owner than of carrying a law of compulsory 
division at death, and the chance of carrying either would be 
| about equal to the chance of carrying a law that nobody 
should ever make a fortune of more than £1,000. The whole 
thing is a dream, which merely distracts attention from the 
very important matter actually in hand. 
| The present object of the English Land Reformers is not, as 
' we understand it, either to rob owners of their property, or to 
destroy aristocratical institutions, or to create a peasant 
proprietary, but to establish free trade in land, so that 
that particular commodity shall go to those who want it 
most, or can give most for it, or can waste or employ 
most money in turning it to account. They want to let the 
| workman buy the tools. If, as they hope, the peasant can 
|give most for little bits of land, then he will get land 
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without stealing. If, as they believe, the working capitalist | 
farmer can give most, then he will get it, and work it to 
purpose, paying high wages to his labourers and getting 
high work out of them. If, as they fear, the idle capitalist 
can give most, then he will get it, and getting it, have this 
temptation to improve, that he really will have got it, and not | 
merely a life-interest in it, so hampered that every pound he 
uts into buildings, or ditches, or irrigation canals is a 
pound taken away from the sums on which his daughters will 
have to live. That is what it comes to now. Norman Pen- 
ruddock now has 5,000 acres, which at his marriage were settled 
on himself and his eldest son. He has that son and six other | 
children, four of them daughters, and tries to put them all in | 
a position bearing some sort of relation to the one they 
have been brought up in. To do that he must 
save half his income, £3,500 a year—a very difficult 
amount to save—for twenty years at least, and every 
penny he puts into permanent improvements is so much | 
drawback, so much added to the eldest son’s share and 
taken away from the younger children’s potential legacies. 


increased, not diminished. Nobody interferes with his be- 
quests. Nobody questions his right of eviction, if his rent is 
not paid. Nobody stops his pillaging all his children for the 
benefit of one, if he thinks that his public duty. All that 
the Radicals insist on is that he shall have the courage 
of his own convictions, that if he wants an eldest son 
he shall make one by will, that he shall support the 
system he approves, and not leave it to be bolstered up by 
external law. They would not object, we believe, to meet Mr. 
Disraeli’s point—that every estate passes to a minor once in 


| four generations, and that therefore every great property 


must perish once a century—by arranging that a minor should 
be considered non-existent, and his heir the heir named under 
the last will, but they refuse to give the presumption of law 
to a system based upon a military necessity that has passed 
away. You cannot divide safely a military command. Con- 
sequently, you cannot divide the estates which yield the 
soldiers to be commanded. The Conqueror’s mind, not 
Moses’ mind, is the cause of the English system of inherit- 


‘ance, and the conditions amid which that mind was wise 


If he were a freeholder he could divide, and let all benefit by | have now all passed away, and subdivision, though it cannot 


the improvements alike ; but not being a freeholder, he saves, 

and the tenants, and the labourers, and the country all suffer | 
together. This is the extreme instance, no doubt, but every | 
other instance involves more or less of injury to the country, | 
which is benefited when any man gets the particular piece of | 
land he wants, and therefore will do his very best to improve. | 


be forced, ought not to be restricted by law. 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON, 
HE second Napoleon who has governed France, and the second 
who has perished in exile the prey of painful disease, will cer- 


The Times says there is always English land in the market, and | tainly not be regarded as a faint shadow of the First, even though 
so there is, and always American land too, and the one is about as | poth his successes and his reverses were somewhat feeble copies of 
much to the purpose as the other. The buyer does not want land | those of his uncle, and though he fed himself too assiduously on the 


in the abstract, but a particular piece of land in the place | 
which is to him home, and in refusing him permission to buy 

it the Legislature fines its possessor, injures the aspirant | 
wantonly, and directly diminishes the business of the country. 

The 7imes might as well say there are always “ old masters ”’ to | 
be bought, and therefore a law making dealings in Italian | 
masters a penal offence injured nobody, not those who owned the | 
pictures, or those who wanted them, or the country which sees | 
them rot in regardless hands. We repeat, our object, and | 
that of all reasonable Radicals, is neither theft, nor peasant 

proprietorship, nor aggregation, but the free transfer | 
of land, without restriction, without uncertainties of | 
title, and without enormous fines on transfer,—a power 
of sale equal to the power of selling Bank Stock, Gas 
Shares, or Consols. If the 7%mes and the House of Peers like 
to put a clause into the Estates’ Act exempting parks from 
division or sale, as being sections of land tending to keep up 
the wxsthetic sense and the love for sylvan beauty in a natu- 
rally barbarous community, the Spectator at all events will 
raise no outcry at the exemption. 

But the Labourers, then, are not to haye the land? 
Certainly not by stealing, whatever the consequences may be. | 
Of all the perversities in which some Radicals indulge, the 
perversity of raising the false impression that the party cares 
nothing about the moral law, that it is prepared to confiscate 
or to kill people for holding their own, is the most injurious 
and the most absurd. What they hope to do is, first of all, 
to enfranchise land till acres are as saleable as watches ; 
secondly, to enfranchise the tenants of that land by giving | 
them property rights in the value they put into the soil; and | 
thirdly, to enfranchise labourers by authorising them to com- 
bine, strike, subscribe, and emigrate, as they see fit to do. 
They believe that when this is done, land will fall to capitalists 
who will spend much on its improvement, to farmers who | 
will spend much on its usance, and to labourers, who will | 
get high wages and great security in reward for their skill in 
aiding high-farming. They even hope that as labourers’ 
wages increase and savings become possible and union be- | 
comes understood, Unions of labourers may be found the | 


best tenants, may make the highest profits—throwing will | 
into their work—and may not only submit to, but like a 
system under which the highest possible rent and the greatest 
possible security and the highest possible wage may all be 
found compatible. What there is revolutionary in those pro- | 
positions we are unable even to conceive, yet they cover and 
go beyond every one of those “wild” and “ anarchical ”’ pro- 
jects attributed to the Government, half hinted at by the | 
Attorney-General, and savagely satirised by the Duke of | 
Somerset. | 

But the aristocratic constitution of Society will go down? | 


‘to risk a turn of fortune. 


| what he did do was of no good omen. 


memories of the great founder of his family. The Emperor who 
died at Chislehurst on Thursday, though far superior in intelli- 
gence and in imagination to the Royal caste to which for so many 
years he belonged, and though he managed to give a stateliness 
and a ring to his public declarations which few of the Sovereigns 
of the earth can attain, was yet neither sovereign by genius and 
by strength of volition, like his uncle, nor by inbora pride 
of blood, like his conqueror and some others of his brother 
Sovereigns. There was nothing bourgeois about him, but 
there was also nothing of the air of a ruler born to the purple, 
if not in it. He seemed, even when on the throne, to need a 


‘certain strain and effort to keep him up to the level of his destiny. 


He was, too, a very shrewd observer even of himself, and that is 
hardly a royal part to play; for kings, whether kings by genius or 
by birth, should not be conscious, as the late Emperor certainly 
was, of being historic phenomena—and often very perplexing his- 
toric phenomena, —as well as historic powers. The men who watch 


' their own actions with a certain fatalistic curiosity, like the late 


Emperor, can never infuse that absolute imperative into their 
actions which is of the essence of the magic of the throne. There 


| was nothing plebeian about the last Sovereign of France, but there 


was a certain Napoleonising assiduity about him which conveyed a 
constant sense of hesitation and self-distrust. His most successful 
achievements were obviously ventures, of the issue of which he was 
doubtful, and in the midst of which he stopped short in order not 
Such was the Crimean war, such the 
Italian war. His failures showed the same sense of painstaking, 
hesitating reflectivencss,—like the tentative towards mediation on 
behalf of the South in the American war, towards the annexa- 
tion of Luxemburg and an enlargement of the French frontier 
on the Rhine, a year or two before his last mishap, and most 
of all, the dreamy and grandiose attempt to establish a 
“Latin” empire in Mexico. In the last disastrous war it 
was clear from the first that his own judgment was against 
his action, both as regarded the declaration of war itself and as 


| regarded almost every military step taken before the Battle of 


He knew not what to do, but he felt clearly enough that 
The hesitating tendencies 
of his earlier reign had grown in dimensions, but he had no longer 
the strength to keep the arbitrament of events within his grasp. 
Yet his sagacity of judgment had by no means vanished ; only its 
balance was decidedly against himself, instead of, as before, 
decidedly, though by no means entirely, in his own favour. 
His own account of himself during that fatal war read 


Sedan. 


| almost like the lucid reverie of a somnambulist, seeing every- 


thing go to pieces, but bound by the fetters of a paralys- 


|ing torpor from taking any part in an effort to save. The 


Third Napoleon was a ruler with ideas, but without instincts for 


Even Mr, Mill admits that? Stuff! The aristocratic system | government ; a man of doubts, and fears, and questionings, and 
is not even attacked. It is simply left to take care of itself, like all such, always desirous to discover signs, and omens, aud 
like the democratic system. The freedom of the landlord is decisive indications in the external currents of events, in which 
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his hesitating mind might find a guidance it could not supply to | headed devotion to business which would have ensured him success 
itself. In intellect far above the mass of common rulers, he was in this humbler direction. For example, he completely mastered 
probably enfeebled rather than strengthened by his dreamy | the details of the Railway system of France, and showed a very 
imagination, which was coustantly suggesting to him grand sound judgment on the railway schemes submitted to him. Had 
strokes of policy on the real wisdom of which he could not make | he continued to give just that kind of devoted attention to the 
up his mind, though he always hankered after such strokes as the organisation of the Army, the war of 1870 would not have found 
proper signet stamp of a true ruler, Had he been less of a, him as helpless as it did. It seems like a severe prophetic censure 
dreamer than he was, the feeble attempts at Strasburg and Boulogne on himself, when we find him saying of the Orleans Government in 
would never have been made; the Mexican expedition would not , 1842 that its greatest crime ‘“‘was not to have used the last 
have been attempted; and,—probably, to the great loss of the world, | twelve years of peace for the military organisation of the 
but to the great gain of his own government, the Italian war | country, ix such a fashion that France would never have to 
would not have been undertaken; while in place of all these fear an invasion.” It is difficult to think that at Wilhelms- 
grand, but questionable schemes, the English alliance would have  héhe, in 1870, this reproach, which he had directed against 
been steadily adhered to; Denmark would have been supported the government of his predecessor, could have failed to 
against Germany ; and Austria, hadit then been necessary, against | strike himself with all the power of a deliberately impar- 
Prussia; so that we should have had neither the new great tial judgment. Between 1859 and 1870, he had had and 
national developments of modern Europe, nor the catastrophes | wasted the very opportunity which the Government of Louis 
which these have involved. ‘That at least would have been, as it | Philippe had according to him wasted between 1830 and 1842; 
seems tous, the policy of aruler possessing Louis Napoleon's sagacity, | and it was so much the worse in his case, that he was not only 
but without his dreamy political imagination ;—we should then have | forewarned, but was adopting a policy of a much more ostentatious 
had a man who would not have tried his chance at all till 1848 ; | and of a much more imperious kind than that of the shrewd old 
who would not have attempted any of those enterprises which has | bourgeois king whom he had condemned. The Emperor's cold 
rendered his reign so critical for modern Europe; but who would | sagacity was of a kind which, well used, would probably have 
have stuck to Free Trade and the English alliance, as at least per- | earned even his son a trial as well as secured the throne for him- 
fectly safe and intelligible lines of policy not involving any hidden self. The uncertain flashes of genius by which he will be better 
dangers. The singularities of Louis Napoleon’s mind, the imagi- remembered did nothing to secure his own régime, though some- 
native conceptions which made his reign striking, have certainly | thing to enlarge the hopes and national liberties of Europe. So 
also made it unfortunate. He was a dreamer of dreams | far as he was a seer, he undermined the foundations of his own 
sufficiently great, but by no means of good augury for him- | power; especially since his higher snatches of policy led him into 
self. It was when his sagacity put the curb on his imagi- | enterprises for which there was more need than ever of that diligent 
nation, as in making peace in 1859 before Prussia came | administration and that incessant vigilance from which in his late 
into the field, and in his various retreats from the demands he years he obviously shrank. 

made on Prussia after the war of 1806, that he delayed the final| His life, on the whole, was certainly not enviable. For more 
catastrophe by which his power was overthrown. His political | than thirty years a dreaming exile, who really felt the pangs of 
dreams were the dreams of one rather infected with great ideas | exile with a truly French depth of emotion, if we may trust fre- 
than possessed by them. He had not any distinctness of vision, | quently recurring passages in his essays,—passages in which, 
or the tenacity of resolve which accompanies distinctness of vision. | writing from his prison at Ham, he declares that a prison in 
Great conceptions flitted before his eyes, and rather obscured than | France is a far happier fate than liberty out of France,—then for 
enhanced the homely sagacity of the sensible man of the world. | twenty years a distrusted and unpopular ruler, who was haunted 
It is worth notice that his only really statesmanlike dream, the | by conceptions of policy he seldom ventured to carry out,—then, 
reunion of disunited Italy, was one in which he had the help of a | again, a prisoner, and conscious of being responsible for the greatest 
long experience to steady him. His political reveries were disas- | collapse his country had ever suffered,—and finally once more an 
trous not only to himself but to the world when they were not! exile, and an exile suffering from mortal disease,—there was 
weighted by personal experience. In other cases, he saw | hardly anything in his life that was not clouded by failure, and 
a great policy through a glass darkly,—without sutflicient | the sense of painful, inadequate effort. He does not appear to 
vividness to inspire him, yet with sufficient vividness to| have had any trace of that great alleviation of human ills, 
bewilder the common-place sense of the statesman. ‘Lhus his | humour,—otherwise the Strasburg and Boulogne adventures, 
foresight was blurred by images which at once fascinated and especially the latter, would hardly have come off; and he 
daunted him, which made it impossible to him to be a homely had probably enough moral feeling not to be often free from 
national sovereign like the Prussian monarch, and equally impos- | self-accusation and self-reproach. Merely to touch great aims 
sible to be a brilliant Founder like his Imperial uncle. It is | without fully reaching them, to dream clouded dreams of a 
remarkable that, we believe, his only literary dealing with | magnificent policy which he could never distinctly master, 
poetry was an incomplete prose translation of Schiller’s| to feel that his best ideas were those that his country ap- 
melancholy little poem on the gradual fading-away of youth’s | preciated least, and that when his powers were most needed they 
‘¢ Tdeals,”"—ambition not the least. The Emperor's ideal ambi- | were waning and leaving him impotent in a whirlpool of troubles, 





tions were just of the meteoric kind that Schiller ,depicted,— | that was his imperial lot. It was his somewhat inadequate con- 
flashes which dazzled rather than lighted his path, and showed him | solation to think that he had really so far enriched his country as 
heights he longed without daring to scale. | to make her capable of even greater pecuniary sacrifices than his 


It is curious to observe that in his less exalted moods Louis last defeat inflicted on her, and that he had, on the whole, though 
Napoleon's real model-ruler was not his uncle, but our William with exceptions, steadily promoted that good understanding between 
Ill. And really there were one or two points in the France and England, and France and Italy, which may prove in 
character of the Emperor, if you take no account of his|the end to be almost an equivalent for the frightful calamity 
somewhat erratic visions, and try to forget the self-indul- of the German war. But, taken as a whole, the career which 
gence and, as we must now admit, the disease which made terminated on Thursday in a painful death was hardly one 
his later years of rule so inert, in which he resembled to gild with any false fascination the chequered enterprises of 
William, though the political situation in which be was placed | adventurous ambition. Strange weakness and strange strength 
could hardly have been more different. His frigid self-restraint | oddly intermingled, a period of success which began in blood and 
and apparent apathy, his long-headed study of a people with whose , ended in a sea-of blood, a joyless temperament and a reticent 
temperament he had very little in common, his evidently sincere | enthusiasm which both discomforted, and was discomforted by, the 
wish to interpret the national mind fairly and difficulty in doing shrewdness with which it was combined,—these were not enviable 
so, and his apparently joyless ambition, now and then remind us of | gifts of destiny, though they were bestowed on a man who will cer- 
the great Dutchman. Nothing can be more sensible than the con- | tainly live for ever in history as a statesman and ruler of no ordinary 
trast he draws in his ‘* Historic Fragments” between the errors of power and patience, though one who fell at last by his own fault. 
the Stuarts and the sagacity of William of Orange. ‘There was 
evidently a secret admiration and emulation of William, side 
by side in his mind with his admiration and emulation of eS ee 
the grander figure which was so much nearer to him; but the ; INHERITANCE. : 
former conception was much more within his reach than the latter. R. CARPENTER, whose physiological and psychological 
What he needed to make him resemble William was more iron, essays are always instructive, and who would be more nearly 
more conscience, a less self-indulgent nature, and less of passion for the popular physiologist he deserves to be than he is, if he did not 
reverie. When he first became President he showed the hard- | vindicate so pertinaciously his own claim,—though not forgetting, 
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we admit, the claim of others,—to have announced long ago doc- | 
trines now generally received, has a very interesting essay in the new 
number of the Contemporary on the acquisition and hereditary trans- 
mission of mental qualities ; and as we observe that he is going to 
reserve for another paper the application of the principles illus- 
trated in the present paper to the case of Man, we may seize this 
as a very suitable occasion for suggesting some of the points to | 
which scientific men might usefuily devote themselves for the 
benefit of the public, and on which perhaps he may be able to 
give us precise information in his future essay. ‘The first of the | 
more important of Dr. Carpenter’s points made in this essay 
is that modifications,—at all events, of the physical constitu- 
tion of animals,—are much more likely to be enduring if formed 
during the period of physical growth, when the structural life 
has much more pliancy for adapting itself to new conditions | 
than it has afterwards,—a principle which he illustrates by | 
Sir Charles Lyell’s statement that English greyhounds removed | 
to a very high plateau in Mexico, 9,000 feet above the level of | 
the sea, could not run for any time in the attenuated atmosphere 
of that mountain region, and when chasing the hares soon fell 
down gasping for breath, while their offspring which grew upin the 
attenuated air got their lungs so well adapted to the new conditions, 
that they were quite as able to chase the hares of that region as 
the English greyhounds had been to chase the hares of England. 
Now this of course is not an illustration of the main subject of 
Dr. Carpenter’s essay,—the transmissibility of physical qualities 
to descendants,—but rather of the manner in which new qualities 
are first acquired. Aud it suggests to us to ask to what extent 
physiologists believe in the power of an organism, submitted 
during the time of youth and growth to new conditions, to adapt | 
or acclimatise itself, as the phrase is, to those conditions, and how 
the self-adaptative process really works? Mr. Darwin's theory 
suggests that adaptation takes place by the appearance of varia- 
tions in all directions, and then the disappearance of varieties 
which are unfavourable to the actual conditions of existence, 
but here clearly is a self-varying power which is not accidental, 
but which is exerted solely in one direction,—that of accommola- 
tion to the outward conditions of life. Had this accommodation 
of the greyhound’s organisation to the thin atmosphere of the 
high lands of Mexico taken place according to Mr. Darwin’s rule, 
there would have been required a great many generations during 
which only the better-winded and more useful greyhounds would 
have been selected for preservation. In this case, however, the 
accommodation occurred per saltum, and was not the result of 
selection, but of the elastic constitution of the lungs of the 
whelps, which apparently suited themselves perfectly to the thin 
air in the very first generation. Now how far does this power of 
the youthful physical life to attain a certain barmony with the 
surrounding circumstances go ?—for on the answer to this question 
a great deal of the full significance of Mr. Darwin's theory 
depends. Does that theory merely render an account of a 
powerful supplementary agency which cuts off, as it were, 
all stragglers from the law of progressive development, while a 
general tendency is at work setting steadily in the direction of 
favourable variations? Or is the tendency to vary really equal 
in all directions, —those which retard as well as those which pro- 
mote the well-being of the species,—and is it, in the vast majority 
of cases, only the strain of competition which cuts off the former 
class of “ariations? This isa matter of great moment, and the 
physiologists ought really to tell us more of the character | 
of those tentative variations of which Mr. Darwin's theory | 
makes so much use. Is the tentative of nature really 
impartial? Is there as much tentative effort put forth 
in directions hostile as in directions favourable to the 
well-being of the species? or is the former vastly outweighed 
by the latter, so that the law of selection by competition would 
appear only as a residual law, which pursues and slays, as it were, 
the rear-guard of comparative failures, while a much greater pro- 
portion of failures has been altogether excluded from the field by 
the general tendency of every physical organisation to adapt itself 
to surrounding circumstances? If there be a large proportion of 
instances in which the physical nature of vegetables and animals 
accommodates itself, without the sifting of a selective process, — 
in a single generation for instance, as in this greyhound case,— 
to altered circumstances which do not suit the organisation of the 
creatures first submitted to it,—then it would appear to be true 
that Mr. Darwin’s law does not exhibit the central explanation of 
constant improvement, but only the explanation of an im- 
portant additional guarantee for such improvement, and 
one which considerably accelerates the rate. The physiolo- 
gists should clearly consider for us how far the variable | 


tendency in all hereditary organisations is really neutral as 
regards the advantage of the species, or how far it exhibits, as 


‘in this instance of the greyhounds in Mexico, a bias towards 


improvement independently of the causes which cut off the 
unsuccessful specimens. Dr. Carpenter seems to say, if we under- 
stand him rightly, that even the transmission of modifications for 
evil, like the deteriorated nervous system of the offspring of 
drunkards, may be traced back to the efforts of nature to adapt 
itself with as little shortcoming as possible to the unfavourable con- 


| ditions of habitual excess, taken together with the tendency of vital 


energy to perseverein any channel which it hasonce been compelled to 


| assume, until new pressure from without forceit back into the old 


channel. But if that be so, then even this tendency to deteriorate 


‘in such organisations is primarily due to an effort of nature to 


save itself against mischief, combined with the law of inertia 
which keeps it going in any track once taken until a 
new diversion is effected. And as both the self-protect- 
ing tendency of the vital organisation, and the law of 
inertia, may be vindicated as essential to the providential 
view of nature, it would seem that here even in the very explana- 


| tidn of deterioration we have come on a principle which implies a 


stealy resistance to deterioration,—indeed, a law of progress. 
Clearly there are traces enough of physiological principles of 
self-preservation and improvement, quite independently of the 
sifting-out caused by the conflict of existence; but of the pro- 
portional value and comparative weight of these salutary agencies, 


| relatively to those of Mr. Darwin's great principle, the physiologists 


have not yet given us an adequate estimate. 

In the next place, Dr. Carpenter points out, as many other physi- 
ologists, Mr. Darwin chief of all, have pointed out, how curiously 
specific, as well as independent of all inlivilual experience, the in- 


| herited instincts of the lower animals, and very often the physical 
| habits of men, are. 


Dr. Carpenter, for instance, quotes from Mr. 
Thomas Andrew Kuight, in the ‘* Philosophical Transactions,” the 
following very pointed illustration of these characteristics: -“‘A 
young terrier, whose parents had been much employed in destroying 
polecats, anda young springing spaniel, whose ancestry through many 
generations had been employed in finding woodcocks, were reared 
together as companions; the terrier not having been permitted to 
see a polecat, or any other animal of a similar character, and the 
spaniel having been prevented from seeing a woodcock, or other 
kind of game. The terrier evinced, as soon as it perceived the 
scent of the polecat, very violent anger; and as soon as it 
saw the polecat, attacked it with the same degree of fury as 
as its parents would have done. ‘The young spaniel, on the 
contrary, looked on with indifference; but it pursued the first 
woodeock which it ever saw with joy and exultation, of 
which its companion the terrier did not in any degree partake,” 
And Mr. Darwin quotes from Mr. F. Galton a very curious 
instance of a physical habit only affecting the sleeping body, and 
therefore, of course, derived solely through unconscious physical 
inheritance, transmitted from father tochild during three consecutive 
generations,—the habit, namely, of raising the right arm, while 
sleeping on the back, in front of the face, and then dropping it 
with a jerk so that the wrist fell heavily on the bridge of the nose. 
Now here we have two very perfect and typical instances of the 


‘inheritance of a tendency to perform curiously specific actions 


without the possibility in the former case of any of the influence 
of example, and with extremely little chance of it in the latter,— 
unless it be supposed that the memory of the father’s habit could 
influence the children in their dreams. Now it is of the first 
importance to ask why it is that these very specific inherit- 
ances seem to have no application at all to properly intellectual 
operations. We have heard of iuherited capacities for physical 
investigation, for mathematics, for law, for scholarship, for political 
judgment, and for other branches of learning and inquiry, but we 
never hear of a lad who inherits (without individual learning) 
the knowledge of a particular passage of Virgil, or even the 
terminology of Algebra, as dogs inherit the knowledge of their 
special prey and how to treat them, and even, we believe, the 
knowledge of the meaning of particular terms like ‘ come to heel,” 
or as the children in Mr. Galton’s story inherited the physical 
trick of letting their hands fall in sleep upon the bridge of their 
nose. How is it that the tendéncy to pronounce the most cominon 
phrases of life, phrases used habitually by our ancestors for genera- 
tions back,—like ‘Good morning’ on the first greeting iv the day, 
—is not as inheritable as the tendency to cry when pain is felt, 
or to wink at a atrong light? We doubt if there is even sucha 


‘thing in man as a distinctly inherited association of teas proper, 


in the same sense in which the smell of the polec.t was 
so bound up somehow in the inherited nature .: the 
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terrier with anger and the preparations for attack, 
on the very first occasion on which the smell presented itself, 
the preparations for attack began. Yet it is difficult to assign a | 
reason at first sight why inheritable associations should not be 
carried into the purely intellectual regions, why such a very strong 


association, for instance, as there evidently was in Sir Walter | 
Scott’s mind between the scenery of the Scottish Border and the | 


wild stories of the past, should not be so transmitted to a child 
that, even before he had ever had any Border stories of the olden 
time narrated to him, the landscapes of the Border would have 


summoned up vague conceptions of romantic passions and wild | 


adventure; or, to take a more familiar instance, why such 
avery strong association as there is in a washerwoman’s mind 


between soap and cleanliness should not be so transmitted, that | 


a washerwoman’s child when shown for the first time a bit of soap 
should immediately have a vision of the wash-tub. Even that 
would not go beyond the apparently transmitted connection in 
the terrier’s mind between the scent of the polecat and the 
preparation for war. We doubt if a single case could be 
found of a transmitted intellectual association, however close, 
in which the presentation to a child’s mind of the first of 
two links of association should draw after it a second link always | 
closely associated with it in the parent, but never as yet so | 
associated in the actual experience of the child. The point is im- 
portant, and well worth Dr. Carpenter's attention, because if we 
have read his psychological works aright, he has a tendency to 
believe in *‘ unconscious cerebration,”—/. ¢., unconscious thought, 
of a kind for which we cannot find any real evidence. That a 


great many genuinely intellectual trains of association pass | 


through our minds in sleep, and in other peculiar states— 
especially somnambulist states, —which we wholly forget when we 
are awake, and which we can by no means recall until the 


mind passes again into the same peculiar state, is beyond all | 


doubt. 


is how we have sometimes seemed to understand Dr. Carpenter, — 


seems to us in the highest degree improbable; and we think it | 


would only be rendered probable by the production of proof that 


not simply thinking capacity, but a real chain of association, is | 


transmissible in the same sense in which a physical habit is 
transmissible from father to child. If that were so, then thought 
itself might be regarded as due to purely physiological machinery, 
in which case, there would be no wonder in the mind's pass- 


ing without consciousness through a complicated chain, not of | 


course of thoughts, but of the nervous changes which cor- 
respond to thoughts, and returning to consciousness again 
at any accidental link in the chain. But as far as we can | 
see, the physiological inquiries of recent days do not in the) 
least degree tend to show that you can pass along a line of closely | 
associated thoughts without conscious thinking, as you can unde- 
niably pass along a line of closely-associated habitual actions | 
without thinking. And yet much of the modern language about 
unconscious cerebration tends in that direction. 
very much whether, even if two links of merely experiential in- 
tellectual association could be worked closer and closer for fifty 
generations of father and son, there would be the least tendency | 


for the first of the two links to suggest the other, in the descen- | carry on the government. 


3ut that the intellectual process which we thus forget is | 
really unconscious, at the time at which we go through it,—and this | 


We doubt | 


that | object of this society was ‘‘the advancement of education in 


| Birmingham, by paying all or part of the school fees for the 
| education of children whose parents or guardians could not pay 
such fees for themselves.” Having taken upon itself the practical 
task of promoting education, the Society wisely steered clear of the 
** religious question,” and having made a list of various Church, 
Roman Catholic, and Nonconformist schools, laid down the rule 
| that ‘the parents or guardians of any child sent to school under 
an order from the Society may send the child to any school on 
the list.” 

But further, the Society’s operations brought it into communi- 
cation with the Board of Guardians, for many children of persons 
in receipt of out-door relief were found to be absent from school. 
Upon this subject the first report of the Society has the following 
remarkable paragraph :— 
| ©The Guardians have only permissive power at present to pay the 
' school fees of these children, but your Committee deem it very desirable 
that such payments should be made compulsory, as the rates cannot be 
| expended in a better manner than in educating pauper children.” 
|I think, Sir, that the Birmingham Education Society showed 
| much practical wisdom, and a due regard to the rights of conscience, 
| when it recognised that the religion of the children was more the 
| business of the parents than of the subscribers to the Society’s 
| funds; and when * declared that ‘‘ the rates could not be expended 
‘in a better manner” than in paying fees to the various existing 
| schools on behalf of poor children. 

But, Sir, the President of that Society was Mr. George Dixon ; 
a vice-president was the Rev. R. Dale; the secretary was Mr. 
| Jesse Collings; and Mr. George Dawson, Mr. Vince, and Mr. 
| Joseph Chamberlain were on the committee, together with many 
| other prominent members of the Education League! 

These gentlemen hoped in 1868 that the payment of fees to 
denominational schools by Boards of Guardians might be made 
| compulsory, and set the noble example of encouraging such pay- 
ments by voluntary contributions in the same direction. In 1873 
| they are prepared to break up the Liberal party rather than suffer 
| their conscience to be violated by the granting of their prayer of 
| four years since. What is the meaning of this? Have they been 
| flurried by any discovery as to the growth of the Church ?—I am, 
GILBERT VENABLES. 


| Sir, &c., 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
CLAUSE OF THE EDUCATION ACT. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
| Srr,—Mr. Chamberlain’s argument is that of the Liberal party 
‘leader, not of the Liberal statesman. The business of the party 
leader is to advocate one side, and one side only, of the question. 
| If he has anything of the statesman in him at bottom, he knows 
| that there is another side, though it is for his opponents, not for 
‘him, to bring it out. But the Liberal statesman—the man whose 
business it is conduct the legislation and the administration of the 
| country for the time being—has himself to recognise and take 
account of that other side, and modify his own course accordingly. 
| The nation is no more ‘‘ Left” than itis “ Right;” it is ‘* Centre ;” 


| 


| it is in the main Left Centre rather than Right Centre, but it is 


only between these limits of Left and Right Centre that statesmen 
A wave of enthusiasm such as brought 


dant of such a race, antecedently to their real connection in his Mr. Gladstone into office perhaps gave his Government for the 


own individual experience. 


Yet if it be so, the doctrine of trans- | moment a more than ordinary impulse from the Liberal side, but 


mitted associations fails in the region of thought and conception | to ask it to be the mere and one-sided representative of the 


proper. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— 
A QUESTION FOR THE EDUCATION LEAGUE. 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has written to you at some | 


length to denounce the payment of fees to denominational schools, 


whether by School Boards or by Poor Law Guardians, as being | 
| Now, how must this question of the ‘‘ Twenty-fifth Section” 


opposed to ‘‘ the principles of religious equality,” and as involving 
**a new religious tax of the most obnoxious kind.” He further | 
threatens, in effect, that if the 25th Clause of the Education Act | 
be not repealed, the Ministry must prepare for a revolt of the. 
Nonconformists. 


I wish to tell a short but interesting story, which I think has | 
| the Establishment ; 


Some four or five years ago, a number of earnest friends | education, but requires at the same time that the enactments 


some bearing upon this question, and which is not generally 
known. 


Liberal party is to ask it to return to Opposition. In this purely 
partisan sense of Liberalism a Liberal Government is as impossible 
as a purely partisan Conservative Government. The Liberal 


| cause may benefit by having its leaders in Opposition instead of in 


| office, and it may be expedient to put them in a minority at the 

| elections in order to effect this end; but to expect that a Liberal 
| Government can absolutely exclude the Conservative element from 
its policy, or do more than give a real predominance to the 
| Liberal element while it yields something to the influence of the 
other, is to expect what is impossible. 


| present itself to a Liberal statesman like Mr. Forster, with a 
| strong bias—but the bias of a statesman, not of a partizan—to the 
Liberal side? The Conservative Churchman desires national 


‘education, but requires at the same time that the enactments 


should not weaken, while he would be glad if they might strengthen 
the Liberal Nonconformist desires national 


of education in Birmingham determined to make an effort to | should not strengthen, while he would be glad if they might 


dispel the terrible ignorance prevailing around them, and for this | weaken the Establishment ; 
purpose they formed the ‘* Birmingham Education Society.” The | object to develop out of all existing materials, by old methods or 


the Liberal statesman has for his 
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by new ones, as may best serve the purpose, a scheme of national 
education which shall actually educate the nation. This education 
of the whole people is one paramount object. As a Liberal, he 
not only does not wish to give the Church any unfair advantage 
over the Nonconformists, but is ready to assent to the pro- 
position that it already has many such advantages which 
it should at the proper time be made to surrender; but 
the connection of this contest between the Churchmen and 
Nonconformists with the education of the people is to him 
secondary and subordinate to a degree that is not easily realised 
by the party-men on either side. Those who will put themselves 
at Mr. Forster’s point of view may already see that events are 
shaping for themselves a course which will presently supersede this 
difficulty of the Twenty-fifth Section, with its hopes and fears. 
Since the passing of the Elementary Education Act two years and 
a half ago, men’s minds have been getting gradually accustomed 
to the thought of compulsory education, of School Boards, and of 
the absorption of existing schools by the School Boards. The 
opinion that compulsion is undesirable or impracticable is every- 
where yielding to a willingness to try it, and tosee that the proper 
mode of trying it is by means of School Boards formed throughout 
the country ; and there is a growing—if not yet so advanced— 
disposition to think of connecting existing schools with those 
Boards when formed. Before the Act of 1870, it was the most 
enlightened kind of charity to the poor to establish and maintain 
a parish school, and Mr. Forster wisely and rightly respected the 
personal sentiment which demanded that all such schools should be 
interfered with as little as possible, as well as the practical consider- 
ation that their continued efficiency and use to the nation depended 
on not depriving them of the personal interest of their original pro- 
moters by any violent severance or straining of old ties. But these 
voluntary supporters of the parish schools are gradually seeing 
that what was a charity to the poor before the passing of the Act 
of 1870 is now only a charity to the ratepayers, who are required 
by law everywhere to maintain sufficient schools. ‘The process 
may be gradual, but it is certain of going on, and will be far 
more complete and effective, as the result of willing action, than 
if it had been—or were now to be—enforced by mere statute. 
institutions, social organisations, like individuals, must pass 
away,— 
“For God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 

But if they have been good and useful while at work, it is not 
unimportant that they should be allowed to complete their work, 
and pass away naturally, and not by premature violence. ‘The 
twenty-fifth clause, like the schools which it recognises, has a 
xseful, though a temporary work to do. It softens compulsion to 
many parents by the liberty which it leaves them of choosing 
their schools; and in giving time for the change, it makes the 
inevitable absorption of the existing schools by the Boards less pain- 
ful to those by whose personal devotion they have been established. 
it is only a question of time; but that element of time is also an 
element of conciliation, and will make it possible to effect by an 
almost insensible process what otherwise can only be attained by 
violent and repeated struggles. Why is the Education League 
in such a hurry ?—I aw, Sir, &c., E. S. 





SPIRITUALISM. 
(To THE EpITor OF THE “SpPecTaTor.”) 
Sir,—The recent correspondence in the 7imes on Spiritualism is 
not a little singular. It can scarcely have escaped the observa- 
tion of cursory readers that the affirmative letters, including Mr. 
Wallace’s, were powerful, and the negative weak. 

But now, is it allowed to an individual to say openly what he 
believes upon the subject? I would mention that I had a con- 
versation about it some years ago with one who has confessedly 
studied the whole matter, and therefore will not object to his name 
being mentioned in such a connection,—I mean the author of 
“ Zanoni” and “A Strange Story,” Lord Lytton. 

What passed between us was much as follows :—First, 
he said—‘‘ Have nothing to do with the matter in any way,— 
table-turning, consulting of spirits, &. There is some- 
thing in it, but nothing, in my judgment, to benefit mankind. 
Tam an artist; that is, I try to do my best. I meant to write a 
fiction connected with magic, hence I had to study my subject.”— 
**Do you,” I asked, ‘‘ believe that the spirits of the departed really 
communicate with us through the legs of tables?” ‘‘ Rarely, if ever,” 
he replied ; ‘‘ the supposition seems absurd, and it is quite obvious 
to my mind that Shakespeare, Milton, Socrates, and Aristides 
never would talk the puerile nonsense imputed to them.”—*‘ Then 


are they angels of light who speak?” ‘If they were, they would 


not tell so many lies.” —‘‘ Are they not lying spirits, then, or fallen 
angels?” Iresumed. ‘ Surely,” my instructor said, ‘one is justified 
in attaching some idea of lingering majesty to a fallen angel; but 
here there seems not to be only the utter absence of a purpose to 
be served, but the tricks wrought are rather worthy of elf or 
kobold than of demon.”—* Very good,” I could not help observing 
even then, when I was a younger man than now, and had thought 
less about it; ‘* but do you think absence from light for ages has no 
tendency to obfuscate? Must notan intellect be narrowed which 
is allied to a moral being devoid of sympathy, and probably blind 
to goodness and to beauty ?” 

I must now venture to put the same question again,—Is there 
not an antecedent probability that man is not the only moral 

created being ? that there are higher and lower agencies? And if 
the existence of angels be once admitted as possible, must not their 
law of spiritual life be based on liberty, like ours? And may not 
some of them have fallen and have become hostile to good ? 

But now, for the purpose. Philistinism must shudder at the 
suggestion I have already dared to make. I fear even your can- 
dour will not allow me to go farther. You have a reasonable 
dread of a caste,—sacerdotalism or immoral sacramentalism. I 
think you identify these, rather erroneously, or tend to do so, 
with sacramental faith. Sacramentalism, so called, is based on 
the fact that man needs the assistance of place, time, and means 
in seeking communion with God. He may, doubtless, find God 
apart from all these, and elect spirits do, but these are only a small 
minority of men. Normal man finds any time no time, and any 
way no way. May I be permitted to say this? 

You scarcely admit, [ imagine, that there is a visible way. And 
yet, in admitting the Incarnation, that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh, you seem to me to stand committed to its consequences 
which He in some sense proclaimed,—the Church and the Sacra- 

/ments. But in any case, that is what these spirits, good or evil, 
deny, lucarnation and all, They cry, Spirit, spirit? No need fora 
Saviour, a Church, a sacrifice, a sacrament, or a creed. They 

| oppose the spiritual to the sacramental. And in effect and fact, 
they often are opposed, and there is nothing more evil than an 
immoral sacrameutalism, the chief badges of which are enforced 

, confession, and_that secondary worship which gives to the creature 

| the trust and affection due to the Creator. Most wise are you, 
then, say I, for one, in protesting against such a sacramentalism 
|as this, which has enslaved the world for centuries. 

But finally, why is such demoniacal agency allowed to operate ? 
Why not as a rebuke to crass materialism, constraining it to re- 
cognise the existence of imponderable, but most real forces? 
Christians need no such revelation, but may not Atheists? And 
may it not be true, here as ever, that 

* Blindly the wicked work the righteous will of Heaven”? 
Surely this theory may be at least worthy of refutation.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Arcuer GURNEY. 

29 Norfolk Crescent, W., January 8, 1873. 

[We admit this letter because of the interest of the conversa- 
tion with Lord Lytton, but we do not wish for a correspondence 
on the subject of Spiritualism, and cannot at present give inser- 
tion to letters on that subject.—Ep. Spectator] 


CODES AND LEGAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPeCcTATOR.”) 

Srr, —In your notice of Mr. Fitzjames Stephen's edition of the Indian 
Evidence Act you question the value of illustrations in a Code. 
They are, you say, ‘‘in theory opea to the objection that they 
must either be superfluous or noxious. If they in reality merely 
illustrate, they merely exhibit in a concrete form the working of a 
rule, already expressed in general terms, which ought to be quite 
intelligible to a trained lawyer. If they do more than illustrate, 
they either extend or curtail the rule itself. But if this be so, 
either the illustrations suggest an erroneous view of the law, or else 
the rule is not stated with sufficient precision.” 

Permit me to suggest that the fanction of illustration and of ex- 
planation in a code is to aid the infirmity of language, it being 
frequently impossible to define accurately in the compass of a few 
short neat rules all the cases which it is meant to include in and 
exclude from their operation. The illustrations and explanations 
in a code are not intended to extend or curtail the positive enact- 
ments of the code, but only to assist in their comprehension, and to 
guard against the possible violation of the spirit by a too rigid 
adherence to the letter. Codes which contain insufficient illustra- 
tion and explanation are always practically supplemented by the 
illustrations and comments of unauthorised writers. It is surely 
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far better that the necessary illustrations and explanations should | turesque portrait of Prior Sampson might have given new life to- 
be found in an authorised form in the body of the code itself.— the dry bones of Thomas Bekynton, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 








Tam, Sir, &c., D. J. _, In 1828 Sir Harris Nicolas published a meagre sketch of the pre- 
. : late, by way of introduction to his edition of the Journal of an 

MR. DUFFY AND THE ARGUS. | Embassy to the Count of Armagnac (1442-3), written by one of 

(To rus Epiron Ov THs “ SPECTATOB.”) Bekynton’s suite. Mr, Cecil Monro throws a little more light on 


Sir,—In the paragraph on page 3 of last Saturday’s Spectator the Bishop’s character in the interesting volume printed for the 
referring to the Duffy controversy, you altogether fail to do Camden Society in 1863, under the title of Letters of Queen Mar. 
justice to the Argus. In an article published several months ago, garet of Anjou, Bishop Beckington, and others. Be it observed, by 
on the fall of Mr. Duffy’s Ministry, you charged the Argus with the way, that the history of the discovery of those letters at 
having unfairly suppressed the Minute in which the Victoria | Emrall Hall, in Flintshire, would make an amusing chapter in any 
Premier embodied his reasons for a dissolution. The statement is | fature Curiosities of Literature that may be published. Mr, 
not correct. That official document was published in extenso iN | Williams, in his introduction to the volumes before us, adds some 
the Argus of June 7, and is now before me, and if a copy of that important particulars to previous biographies, and among other 
day’s publication is not in your possession, it surely is owing to nO | things, corrects the date, 1385, which Sir H. Nicolas conjectured 
fault of the editor of that journal. This, apparently, you do not to be the year of the bishop’s birth, and shows with much pro- 
deny, but you proceed to excuse yourself from tendering an apology | bability that it must have been as late as 1390. Born at Becking- 
by the following very ambiguous and misleading sentences :— | ton, near Frome, in Somersetshire, young Thomas was placed on 
‘The Argus of June 7 was not a copy intended for European | the foundation at Winchester School, in 1404, by William of 
circulation. In the European copy, the only edition we received, | Wykeham himself, whose regard he attracted, according to Sir H, 
and the one from which it was of course intended that the British | Nicolas, by ‘‘ his elegant person and superior understanding.” In 
public should form its estimate of the quarrel, the Minute was sup- | 1408, he was admitted Fellow of New College, Oxford, and 
pressed. We have, therefore, no apology to make.” Now most retained his fellowship for twelve years. He quitted the Uni- 
of your readers will, it is to be feared, understand from this curiously | yersity for the service of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, whose 
worded passage that there were two distinct editions published | fayour and countenance brought him many benefits and more than 
of the number for June 7, one for circulation in the colony and one benefice. His sacerdotal duties, however, seem to have been 
another for transmission to England, and that from the latter abandoned for secular occupations, for in 1423, not long after the 
edition the editor, for some sinister purpose, had excluded the | death of Henry V., we find him, as Dean of Arches, assisting at 
minute in question. Nothing, however, can be further from the | the trial of the heretic William Tailour, who, after due sentence, 
truth. Every copy of that day’s publication contained Mr. | was taken to Smithficld. Sir H. Nicolas says it is probable that 
Duffy's memorandum, so that the charge of ‘‘ suppression” is both | Sekynton was indebted to Humphrey (the Protector) for the appoint. 
false and absurd. By the ‘* European copy” you evidently mean | ment of Tutor to Henry VI. The King was twelve years old when 
the number published on the day immediately preceding the de- | Thomas was sent on his first diplomatic mission with Langdon, 
parture of the homeward mail, which bears the date of June 18. Bishop of Rochester, and Sir John Falstolfe, to negotiate a treaty 
With this mail number it is usual to give monthly, in a four-page of peace between the King of England and the Dauphin Charles 
supplement, a “summary” of Australasian news, for the benefit de Valois. This negotiation was broken off by the force of events, 
of colonists resident in Europe and the British public generally. | and before Bekynton was again sent abroad he had been appointed 
Now it appears to me that no reasonable person would expect to secretary to the young King. In 1439 he accompanied Cardinal 
find, in a condensed ‘‘ summary” of four weeks’ news, Parlia- Beaufort on his important embassy to Calais, where he stayed 
mentary speeches, elaborate State papers, or other diffuse docu- several months, and wrote a journal, which has been printed in the 
ments; and to stigmatise such omissions by the ugly epithet Appendix to the Acts of the Privy Council, edited by Sir H. 
** suppression,” is certainly an unusual breach of courtesy towards Nicolas. Though horribly bored with the monotony of his so- 
a brother editor. ‘The fact is, that fully one-fourth of the entire journ there, he admits that the Lord Cardinal entertained him and 
summary in question is occupied with Mr. Duffy and the political others with “ great humanity and a cheerful countenance, and 
crisis which led to his Ministerial fall. Indeed it is the opinion of feasted in the most solemn and costly wise.” On returning to 
many colonists who have closely watched Mr. Duffy’s career during England, the new secretary was engaged in pretty close attendance 
the last two years, that he is very largely indebted to the liberality ' upon the King, whom he accompanied on his journeys, reading to 
of the Argus managers for the publicity which has invariably been | him nearly every day, and writing for him whenever it was 
given both to his Parliamentary speeches ani his after-dinner necessary to do so. ‘The royal letters are often meek enough, but 
orations, as well as for the impartiality displayed in dealing with Bekyuton, when writing in his own name, could be sharp. Abbot 
all documents bearing on the crisis. So far from pursuing a policy Wheathampstead, of St. Alban’s, applies for the secretary’s assist- 
of suppression towards the ex-Premier, the Argus might with ance to secure a licence in mortmain for a friend, John Fray, chief 
much more propriety be accused of a system of puffing. baron, who seeks to benefit the Abbey of St. Alban’s. Bekynton 
As a constant reader and ardent admirer of your journal, I not only replies with a warning that the abbot should not be self- 
exceedingly regret that in the heat of controversy this misunder- willed nor excite a friend’s anger by rejecting his friendship, but 
standing should have arisen, and trust that the explanation which he scoffs at his bad Latin, and advises him to mend his grammar. 
I have endeavoured to give will enable you to exercise your «ogo, pater, construe Latinum hoc, quod literis mihi missis 
customary frankness, and relieve the Editor of the Argus from an inscripseras, 7psum juvare vellitis in sancto devotoque proposito suo. 
imputation which I am sure he does not deserve. ‘Vellitis:’ pater, qua pars? si verbum hoc, declinando verbum 
I enclose three articles affecting the Spectator, cut from the last volo, nullibi reperias, quid prohibet concludere, quod incongrui sis 
mail’s file.—I am, Sir, &c., locutus? Helas! pater, helas! ubi ferula? ubi virga, quibus tam 
26 Cornhill, THe MANAGER OF THE LONDON OFFICE. incongrui correctoris temeritas feriatur?” Where’s the ruler? 
[What we complained of was precisely this,—that in the ,Where’s the rod? This early Wykehamite must have been 
‘¢summary for Europe,” to which we referred, the Argus virtually a ‘‘tunding” prefect when at Winchester, and a strict up- 
suppressed Mr. Duffy’s minute, giving exactly fifteen lines out of holder of discipline, before he could write in this tone to so 
six pages of it, while of Viscount Canterbury’s minute in reply, it venerable a personage as the Abbot of St. Alban’s. As aspirant 
gave the whole, which was all but three pages in length,—and to a bishopric he could be courteous and even devout in his 
devoted a leading article to praising the minute it had quoted, and | language when writing to people of position, personages whose 
deprecating the minute it had suppressed. Is that fair play?— | frown or smile might have an influence on his career. 
Ep. Spectator.) |Mr. Monro says rather slily that some of the Bekynton 
— letters he publishes are ‘‘ curious, as showing how many 
BO O K S, pious and devout expressions the writer could muster, espe- 
‘ = | cially when addressing a Cardinal.” He is extremely civil 
BISHOP BEKYNTON.* | aleo to the King’s agents at Rome, Andrew Holes and Richard 
Hap this book appeared some thirty years ago, when the Camden Camnton, a ho have be a nie Bale presenta sent to the Fope 
Society gave to the world Jocelin of Brakelond’s Chronicle, our and certain of the Cardinals. Vincent Clement, too, who we 
literature might possibly have been enriched by another version of | out 902 epee Sing _ meme te oome ere ring -“_ 
Past and Present. The hand that drew the vigorous and pic- | eadowments for the King’s pot foundation, Eton College, is also 
goro pic se z - 
| conciliated and flattered by the assiduous secretary. It is almost 
* 0 Correspondence of Thomas Bekynton, Secretary to King Henry VI. and | touching to note the marks of deep interest shown by the young 


ficial 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. (Rolls Series.) Edited by George Williams, Bg. | ,-- ° . . . 
2 vols. Laan: a ws ited by George Williams, Bd. | King in the success of his new educational establishment. Let 
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him, whose meed of praise and glory as king has been but 
scant, be honoured for this. In that strangely eventful 
and distracted period, a more vigorous hand than Henry's 
was needed at the helm of the State. Yet the virtues 
he possessed have not been fairly appreciated. It would be 
a graceful and an easy task for some accomplished Etonian 
of our day to undertake the vindication of the amiable and 
pious founder of the College by Wyndesore, on the banks of 
the Thames. A vivid impression of the disorders of the time may 
be gathered by a simple statement of the names of some of Bekyn- 
ton’s correspondents, as shown in the several volumes we have 
under consideration. The miseries endured by his royal master 
are matters of history. His first patron, Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, was murdered. The Duke of Suffolk, letters to whom 
are found in Mr. Monro’s volume, was banished and murdered at 
sea. James Fiennes, Lord Say and Sele, who after the death of 
Duke Humphrey rose rapidly to the top of the political ladder 
and became Lord Treasurer, was murdered by Jack Cade in 
Cheapside. 

Bekynton went on his fruitless errand to the Count d’Armagnac 
in 1442, and returned home early in 1443. Policy seems to have 
dictated the Count’s refusal of his daughter to the King of 
England. The Dauphin seemed in a fair way of driving the 
English out of France, and it would be patriotic as well as safe 
in the Count to keep his daughter at home. In April, 1443, 
Bekynton received the reward of his services by being appointed 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and he was consecrated on the 1st 
October following in Eton College Chapel. He had laboured 
hard to secure it, not only by personal service to the King, his 
master, but by gifts and flatteries distributed at Rome through 
Vincent. Clement and others. In Mr. Williams’s first volume 
there are four letters, written to Bekynton in the summer of 
1442, which illustrate this point. Pope Eugenius IV. writes 
to assure him that, havivg heard of his affairs through Clement 
and received his present, his Holiness is disposed, when oppor- 
tunity offers, to reward him according to his merits. This was 
at the end of May. In the middle of June the Pope’s Treasurer, 
Cardinal Condolmieri, writes thanks for the present he has 
received, and praises Clement, who will inform Bekynton how 
friendly the Pope and Cardinals are towards him. A few days 
later the Pope’s Chamberlain and the Pope’s Secretary return 
thanks for the gift of cloth with compliments. The former avers 
that he has heard the Pope praising Bekynton for the singular 
devotion which has endeared him to the whole Papal Court. The 
latter goes farther, having rejoiced in his friendship almost before 
he knew him, having heard his learning and integrity lauded by 
all who did know him. Truly, English cloth must have been a 
very precious commodity in those days, to have extracted so many 
sweet words from such high personages, and to have netted a 
bishopric into the bargain. Here are also Bekynton’s letters to 
the Pope and his great officers, after the King has nominated him 
for Bath and Wells, and the Pope’s appointment is required. 
This aspect of clerical promotion in the fifteenth century has a 
marvellously modern tinge. Bekynton seems to have spent the 
twenty remaining years of his life in comparative retirement, 


mindful of the business of his diocese, but keeping out of the | 
He lived to | 


bloody fray carried on by York and Lancaster. 
know that his discrowned King was a fugitive, and he had to pay 


probably for safety under Edward IV. He was not free from | 


diocesan troubles, as may be read in a letter from the Abbot of 


Glastonbury, who bids him follow the examples given in the | 


parables of the Good Shepherd and the Lost Sheep, the Good 
Samaritan and the ProdigalSon. William Millington accuses the 
Bishop plumply of telling lies. 

Bekynton attained the allotted span of threescore years and 
ten, dyingin January, 1464-65, afteran episcopal life distinguished, 
like that of Wykeham and that of Waynflete, by a love of learning 
and of ecclesiastical architecture. His benefactions were numerous 
and munificent. He was buried in Wells Cathedral, under a 
curious sepulchral structure, part wood, part stone. The upper 
slab bore a recumbent figure of the deceased in alabaster, repre- 
senting him splendidly habited, in the way he had appointed to be 
buried. ‘This figure was richly painted, and the borderings set 
with precious stones. By way of contrast and as a lesson to poor 
humanity, there was on a lower pedestal another effigy in freestone, 
represented as an emaciated corpse extended in a winding-sheet. 
Such was the sermon in stone the artistic Bishop left to posterity. 

Though we have passed over other important and interesting 
public documents in the volumes edited by Mr. Williams, we 
commend them heartily to the notice of our historical readers. 





| ZOOLOGICAL MYTHOLOGY.* 

Tuts book, written by a Professor of Sanskrit at Florence, though 
| published in England and in English, is one of many symptoms of 
| the new revival of letters in Italy. The Italian intellect, so long 

fettered by the policeman and the priest, has come back into freedom 

as subtle and versatile as ever, and ere long we may have to look 
| to Italian literature as our ancestors did, for its contribution to 
each current topic of the world’s thought. Our students of 

Comparative Mythology will gain from Professor De Gubernatis 
/a good deal of matter to their purpose. For instance, he is 
| familiar with the unfamiliar popular literature of Russia, col- 
lected” by Afanasieff and others, which is only now becoming 
| accessible to English readers through the labours of Mr. Ralston. 
As in duty bound, our author is also one of the students who 
| have begun to explore the folk-lore of his own Italy, where 
| ancient religion is still, in spite of overlying Christianity, so 
| ingrained in the peasant mind that the preface declares “ the 
| basis of Italian belief has till now remained pagan.” 
| It were to be wished that Florentine learning and ingenuity 
| had been guided by a more critical judgment. But sober criticism 
| is the rarest quality among mythologists. They are apt to take 
| the myth-producing disease themselves so badly, that their very 

arguments degenerate into myths. Only a few hard-headed 
| students resist, and even they have occasional attacks of dizziness, 
| like brewers’ men among the fumes of the vats. So we cannot 
|expect an imaginative Italian, with little check from home 
| eottioonn, to keep his brain steady in the atmosphere of Nephe- 
| lococcygia. But comparative mythology demands at least some 
| misty semblance of reasoning. The laws even of cloudland do 
| not allow a mythologist to lay hands on the merest household 
| proverbs, with origins clear as daylight and meanings plain as 
| pikestaves, and to wrench nature-myths out of them. Professor 
| De Gubernatis makes a list, such as ‘ To shut the stable after the 
| cow is stolen ;” “‘ The cow could reach the sky with her tail, if 
| only it were long enough ;” ‘‘ Not all who sound the horn hunt 
| the hare ;” “A cow can’t catch a hare.” For these practical old 
| saws he actually finds mythic origins in the Cow of Dawn shut up 
| in the Stable of Darkness, or dragged by her tail by the Night- 
Monster, or passing over the Moon-Hare. It may be incidentally 
/ mentioned that he confesses himself unable to decide whether it is 
ithe bright Cow of Dawn or the black Cow of Night whose 
| exploit is commemorated in the English rhyme, ‘‘ Hey! diddle 
| diddle, the cat and the fiddle, the cow jumped over the moon.” 
| Having thus showed the worst of Professor De Gubernatis’s 
| book, we gladly turn to its better points. Some of his versions 
| of well-known folk-lore episodes are interesting and little known. 
Thus, when discussing the group of Romulus and Remus stories 

(vol. ii., p. 144), he introduces an Esthonian tale which connects 
them with the widely diffused belief in human beings who at times 
turn into wild beasts, such as the well-known werewolves. In this 
particular tale, the she wolf who hears the child’s cries and comes 
to suckle it, is really its own mother. She has transformed herself 
‘into a wolf, but leaves her wolf-skin on a rock, and comes back to 
human shape to nurse her baby. Her husband hears of it, and 

orders the rock to be heated, so as to burn the wolf-skin the next 
time it is laid there, that he may get his werewolf-wife home 
again. It is possible that this Esthonian tale of the wolf-mother 
may be actually older than the legend of Romulus and Remus, 
for it has a more consistent meaning in it. Another story here 
cited is not less curious. We have all heard in one or other of its 
many versions the nursery tale of the three brothers, of whom the 
youngest is the hero ill-treated by his wicked elders. Thus 
in the story of the ‘Golden Bird” in Grimm’s Aldrchen, 
‘the two elder brothers throw the third into a well, and 

carry off the reward of his prowess. Professor De Gubernatia 

(vol. i., p. 25) cites from a note of Professor Wilson’s the follow- 

ing popular Hindu tradition :—‘‘ Three brothers, Zkatas (i.c., the 
first), Dvitas (i.e., the second), 7ritas (i.e., the third), were 

travelling in a desert, and distressed with thirst, came to a well, 
from which the youngest, Tritas, drew water and gave it to his 
seniors. In requital, they threw him into the well, in order to 
appropriate his property, and having covered the top with a cart- 
wheel, left him within it. In this extremity he prayed to the 
gods to extricate him, and by their favour he made his escape.” 

Though we hesitate oftener than not in accepting our author’s 

identifications of Vedic gods and heroes with personages of later 

mythology, we think he has ground for arguing that this third 
brother Tritas is the divine solar monster-slaying ‘l'ritas of the 





| * Zoological Mythology; or, the Legends of Animals. 
| Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature in the Istitato di Studi 
| Superiori e di Perfezionamento, at Florence. 2 vols. London: Trtibner and Oo. 


By Angelo de Gubernatis, 
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ancient Aryan mythology, whose deliverance from the well is | Orange Government accordingly showed itself ready to frown on 
commemorated in Hymn 105 of the first book of the Riy- Veda. If the old Utrecht community. The Archbishop’s election was 
there is anything in this attempt to trace a popular tale back sofaras officially censured, and for five years the Government interposed 
the Vedic Hymns, it isof someimportance. In another place (vol. | its veto on the appointment of a successor unto the vacant See of 
i., p.31), Professor De Gubernatis seems to assert that there existsan Harlem. Nevertheless the little Church resolutely stood on 
Indian story of Mitras, the Sun, following a beautiful young girl, its rights. Notwithstanding Government pressure, episcopal 
and finding a slipper which shows the measure of her foot, so | consecrations were held with due observance of all tradi- 
small that no other woman has the like. Could we be sure | tional prescriptions, and the authorities contented themselves 
that such a genuine ancient Indian story exists, we would | with recognising in the new Prelate only an Archbishop in, 
willingly admit the existence of Cinderella in the poetic sun-myths | instead of an Archbishop of Utrecht; though this alteration in 
of our Aryan forefathers, and would discuss the probability of | title did not satisfy the Pope, and prevent his issuing the custom- 
her being originally a personified Dawn. But no authority is | ary Bull of Excommunication on receipt of the usual notification. 
cited, and we conjecture that our author's fertile imagination | from the new Archbishop of his election. Meanwhile, the pro- 
may have itself developed the episode, perhaps by unconscious | tracted negotiations for a Concordat were drawing towards a 
cerebration. | termination with which the Court of Rome had ample reason to 

The Hindu Deluge-myth is briefly summarised, @ propos of the | be satisfied, and which inspired it with the hope of being at last 
divine fish which warned Manu of the coming flood, commanded able to extinguish that stubborn nest of independent ecclesiastics 
him to build a ship, and towed it over the waters, with him on /| that had so long been an object of offence to its sight. ‘The 
board, till it rested on the top of the mountain (vol. ii., p. 334). | futility of open harshness had been so often experienced that it 
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But this myth is one of the most interesting of the numerous deluge- 
legends of the world, and if wo are ever to discuss it, this should 
be when some mythologist prints in order all the documents relat- | 
ing to it, from the brief, bare version belonging to ancient Vedic 
literature, to the later legends which are brought closer to the 
Noachic tradition by the preservation of the plants and animals 
in the ship, and by the seven days’ notice of the impending 
cataclysm. 

Lastly, Professor De Gubernatis contributes something to a 
topic which has long interested scholars, the resemblance of the 
exploits of King Rima and the monkey Hanuman, in the Hindu 
poem of the Ramdyana, to those of the Biblical Samson. One of 
these is the tying of greased rags to Hanuman’s tail and setting 
it alight, whereupon the monkey leaps about till all Lanka is burnt 
to ashes. ‘This episode is often mentioned, but another point here 
brought forward (vol. ii., page 103) has hardly been noticed 
hitherto. It isthat Hanuman is one of the personages who per- 
form that frequent feat of the mythic Sun, to enter the body of 
a monster and come out at the other side, as the sun does at night 
and morning, or when eclipsed. A sea-monster through whose 
body Hanuman thus passes, entering and bursting forth again, is 
actually Sinhika, the mother of the famous monster Rahu, whose 
special function it is, as every Hindoo knows, to swallow the Sun 
and Moon at eclipses. This proves that the legend of Rima con- 
tains at least an element of solar myth. Of course Professor 
De Gubernatis, in his search for mythic personifications 
of the Sun, claims Samson for one, as do several other | 
comparative mythologists. The Sun, when he _ loses his | 
rays (‘‘shorn of his beams”), loses all his strength (vol. ii., | 
p. 154). It is a woman that is the solar hero’s destruction, | 
and Delilah is set down as a solar counterpart of Deianira, Medea, | 
Krimhilt, and the rest (vol. i., p. 212). But we wonder that no | 
mention should be made of the etymology of the name ‘‘ Samson,” | 
which has been adduced by others as bearing on such an interpretation | 
of hisnature. Samson (Shimshon) is derived from Shemesh, the Sun, 








was now sought by the Holy See to make a serious trial at evolv- 
ing some just sufficiently specious formula of profession to enable 
it to cast the mantle of oblivion over a rupture which, it was felt, 


| had been allowed to last too long. On this healing mission the 


Court of Rome sent as Nuncio to the Netherlands Monsignor 
Capaccini, of whom it has been said by Bunsen, who had 
ample opportunities of knowing him, ‘that he combined the 
highest talents of an accomplished statesman with a sincerity 
of heart, a liberality of mind, and generosity of character which 


| are rarer eyen than those talents.” ‘This high testimony is not 


peculiar to Bunsen. Capaccini’s memory is treasured in Rome by 
those who were associated with him. His name stands out 
with a brightness of its own in the constellation of his generation. 
We have heard men thoroughly indisposed to like the astute ways 
of Rome, men of un-Italian origin, dwell on Capaccini’s singular 
elevation of mind and rectitude of character. It has, therefore, 
been a subject of surprise to us to read the thoroughly casuistic 
vein of argument to which he lent himself in his negotiations 
with the Archbishop of Utrecht. Capaccini made the first 
step. He invited the Archbishop to come and discuss the 
differences which had unfortunately estranged his community 
from the Holy See. The Archbishop at once acceded, and his 
reception was marked with a profuseness of courtesy and compli- 
ment in striking contrast to previous treatment. At the second 
interview (there is a detailed protocol of the conference), Capaccini 
observed that the whole difference at issue reduced itself ‘‘ to one 
unimportant point, a mere trifle.” ‘* All I ask of you,” continued 
the Nuncio, ‘‘ is for you to subscribe your name to a bit of paper, 
and all is then squared.” ‘The Archbishop objected that before 
subscribing a declaration he had need to be convinced of its truth, 
to which Capaccini replied, ** that being bounden in duty to God te 
recognise the authority of the Iloly Father, it was sufficient for 
removal of all scruples if the Holy Father pledged himself for the 
truth of the proposed formulary.” But the Archbishop still 
objected that he had often read Jansen’s Augustine without having 
found the five propositions in it, and was therefore at a loss how 





thus signifying the Sunlike or Solar one. Such a name is sugges- | 
tive of solar myth, and mythic episodes would be apt to gather | as a truthful man and a Christian he could assert solemnly 
round it if borne by a real man. ‘To modern students Samson's | for a fact what he knew to be untrue, when Capaccini cha- 
most wondrous feats look more like the prodigies of a solar hero | racteristically sought to remove the genuine, honest scruples 
interpolated into a historical book, than the recorded acts of a| of this single-minded prelate by the following singular figure 
judge of Israel. Uncertain though it be, the theory of a solar | of argument :—‘‘ You see,” said he, “that we are sitting 


Samson demands attentive consideration. iat a table covered with a green cloth. Let us assume a 


On the whole, we must not be too quick either to accept or | father to have strictly forbidden his children from coming or even 
condemn the interpretations of the new mythological school, who | looking into the room ; one child, however, has peeped through 
find transformed nature-myths so plentifully in ancient literature. | the key-hole, and so he becomes aware through an act of disobedi- 
Some of their arguments are as real as any history, and some as | ence that the table-cover is green. What would ensue if the 
unreal as any poetry, while of the rest it is still doubtful whether father were to make an inventory of everything in this room, and 
they are sense or nonsense. With more experience critics will | (whether through error or from purpose) were to describe the 
become better able to separate the wheat from the chaff. The | cover as red, and then in virtue of his paternal authority should 
present book is a heavy task for the winnowing-machine, but | demand all his children, in confidence on his affirmation, to sub- 
after all, there is some grain in it. | seribe such inventory as correct? It would not be within the com- 
ere Rates: 'petency of the child that has seen the cloth to act according to 

THE CHURCH OF UTRECHT.* knowledge acquired by disobedience, and refuse subscription to a 

[THIRD NOTICE] | paper in which the colour is stated to be red.” The Archbishop 

To seek to win the affections of his new Belgian subjects was a replied that this argument would sanction deliberate falsehood, 
very natural object for King William of the Netherlands. It was but Capaccini answered, ‘‘ There is no assumption of untruth 
no less natural that he should court the favour of the Papal See to! whatever in the case. The child is unconditionally bound to 
this end, and that the conclusion of a Concordat for regulation of | believe his father, and as the sole ground for scruples of conscience 
the Catholic Church in his dominions should become a point of | could be the consequence of his sinful disobedience, it would be in 
serious importance. To captivate the good graces of Rome, the ‘a position to say to itself, ‘ Divine commandment demands of me 
. STR — : = a ‘ to obey my father; therefore I must conform to his wish on this 
wn Alt-Katholische Kirche des Erzbisthums Utrecht. Von Fr. Nippold, Heidelberg. head, in denial of my own opinion, and being bound by my duty 
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to God to declare that I hold the cloth to be red, I must reason- 
ably assume that my eyes in looking in were deceived.’” It is 
astounding to read with what indefatigible patience the profes- 
sional uprightness of this Italian dignitary sought to render this 
monstrous piece of casuistry palatable to the simple-minded up- 
rightness of the Dutch Bishop’s conscience. In vain Capac- 
cini strained all the subtle arts of astuteness; they fell with- 
out effect on the invulnerable conviction of an unsophisticated 
conscience, till at last this immovable persistence drove the courtly 
Nuncio to irritation, and the conference broke up in tones of far less 
amenity than had marked its protracted discussion. Capaccini 
returned to Rome, and since then there has been no farther attempt 
made to effect a reconciliation. The subsequent history of the 
Utrecht community is not marked by remarkabie incidents, and 
yet is not devoid of interest, from the continued disfavour shown by 
the Dutch Government even after the separation of Belgium. The 
desire to secure the political assistance of the Court of Rome in- 
duced the Minister De Pelichy to annoy the Utrecht community 
in many ways. ‘These Ultramontane tendencies ultimately Jed in 
1847 to hot debates in the Dutch Chambers, which resulted at last | 
in a recognition of the official status of the Utrecht Bishops 
and the assignment of an income. This favourable turn of | 
public opinion towards the Utrecht dissidents was fomented 
by circumstances attending the creation of a Roman Catholic | 
hierarchy in 1853. Holland then had its Papal aggression, 
like England, and with the singular infelicity which characterises | 
the habitual language of Pius IX., the expressions in the Bull | 
of establishment were exactly calculated to rouse furiously the 
patriotic pride of the Dutch. The immediate consequence was 
that the Government saw fit to recognise as of old the title of | 
Archbishop of Utrecht, whereby, in the eyes of the State, is | 
acknowledged bis right of territorial jurisdiction. And so, after |- 
many dangers, the numerically small community of the Utrecht | 
Catholics, with its hierarchy of three bishops, has been preserved | 
—it might seem almost miraculously—unto these days, when it | 
has come to be connected with another kindred association, of | 
which it is not possible as yet to forecast the vitality, but in 
relation to the future of which it does seem as if the preser- | 
vation of the Utrecht Episcopate may prove a fact of capital | 
importance. It is not necessary for the historical appreciation | 
of the theological position of the Utrecht community to consider | 
the interchange of correspondence which passed between the | 
Dutch prelates and the representatives of the Old Catholics | 


before the Archbishop consented to visit Bavaria and administer | 
the sacrament of confirmation. But the reader who may care to | 
inform himself on this head will find the documents in Dr. | 

Nippold’s book, and their perusal will not tend to impair his | 
respect for the strict temper of these Dutch Dissenters in spite | 
of themselves. 





LOVE IS ENOUGIL* 
WueEn Mr. Morris completed his Zarth/y Paradise, we expressed the | 
hope that he would some day fulfil promises of dealing with certain 
Greek stories which had been held out in the beginning, but the 
performance of which was ultimately omitted in the execution of 
his plan. The hope, however, seems likely to remain deferred, 
and Mr. Morris’s poetry to take for the present at least another 
direction. lis first production of importance (following after a 
considerable interval an earlier volume of poems, still not so well | 
known as it deserves to be) was the Life and Death of Jason, in 
which a Greek subject was treated with classical grace and sim- 
plicity, though without any affectation of classical form. In the 
Earthly Paradise Greek legends alternate with themes of medizval 
and especially northern romance, the two elements being about 


equally balanced. Since that time Mr. Morris's joint work with | 


Mr. Magniisson must have tended to give an advantage to Ger- 
manic and Scandinavian sources as materials for his choice, and 
this new piece, Love is Enough, shows in all respects a much 
stronger bent in that direction than its predecessor. We do not 
say this by way of complaining, for we need not yet despair of 
Mr, Morris again turning southward some day, and in the mean- | 
time it is a good thing that the claims of our own fathers and 
kinsfolk should be more recognised in the matter and manner of | 
English poetry than they bave been. It may hasten our deliver- | 
ance from the confusion of mind which made a possible Welsh 
prince in Somersetshire (we speak on Mr. Freeman's authority) | 
into an English national hero, and which culminated in Gray’s | 
Bard. We do not, of course, either charge or credit Mr. Morris | 
with any set purpose of making the figures of his masque the in- | 





* Love is Enough; or, the — of Pharamond: a Morality. By William Morris. 


London: Ellis and White. 1873, 


| Mr. Morris aright, he means us not to forget it. 


| in which it is set might well be found too unsubstantial. 


struments of a Teutonic propaganda. Probably if he had any such 
purpose they would move the less gracefully for it. Still the 
changed measure of their dancing may be a sign of the times. 

Considered in itself as a work of art, Love is Enough is fully 
equal to what should be expected from the skill of the singer who 
told us of Perseus, Bellerophon, and Alcestis, of Ogier ana 
Gudrun. The framework of the poem will be best explained by 
the poet’s own argument :— 

“This story, which is told by way of a morality set béfore an 
Emperor and Empress newly wedded, showeth of a King whom nothing 
but Love might satisfy, who left all to seek Love, and having found it, 
found this also, that he had enough, though he lacked all else.” 

Thus the Emperor and Empress, the Mayor who does the 
honours of the show to them, and Giles and Joan his wife, repre- 
senting the general body of spectators, are the only real person- 
ages, or rather the only personages to be realised. ‘The characters 
of the Morality, King Pharamond and his faithful companion 
Master Oliver, and the beloved of his visions, whom at last he 
finds after many wanderings, are creatures of a fancy doubly 
removed from the actual world, the passing images of an ideal 


| pageant begun and ended before the eyes of ideal beholders, the 


‘*dreamy shadowing of an ancient dream” as the Emperor is 
made to say when it is over. ‘This we never forget, and if we read 
The interludes 
of lyrical music, the addresses to the audience spoken by Love as.a 
kind of chorus, and the remarks made on the players before and 
after the performance, all seem designed to thisend. We formerly 
commented on the picturesque and undramatic character of Mr. 
Morfis’s poetry, and the skill with which he accounts for and 
justifies it by appropriate surroundings. The Wanderers of the 
Earthly Paradise, we pointed out, are just the persons who would 
tell the tales put into their mouths in Mr. Morris’s own chosen 
manner ; and the dreamiest of all the stories is guarded against 
| criticism on that score by being related only asadream. The same 
art is now shown somewhat more elaborately in the presentation of 
this Morality. ‘The visionary piece without the more living action 
It is true 
that it was the nature of a morality-play to be a mere tale put 
into action without any of the analytic tendencies of modern 
| drama. But it would be difficult for modern readers to bear this 
in mind without assistance such as Mr. Morris has given. With 
it the danger of misapprehension or of misplaced dramatic criti- 
cism is removed. We did, indeed, on the first reading catch 


| some thought of this kind passing through our mind :—These loves 


and wanderings are very well, but we want to know what King 
Pharamond’s people had to say to it. A king who falls in love 
with he knows not whom, and goes a wool-gathering on the judg- 
| ment-seat, and leaves his kingdom to take care of itself while he 
‘hunts through the world for the lady of his visions, certainly 


| deserves to lose his crown, and is a sorry example to set before an 
| Emperor.—But then it was the Emperor and Empress’s wedding- 


feast, and it is plain that they had done good work for the 
common weal which had earned them the love of the town and 
the right to think of nothing but their own love for a season. 
This we learn from their talk as they enter, which is given in 
some of Mr. Morris’s loveliest verses :— 
“Tue EMPEROR. 
* Tho spears flashed by me, and the swords swept round, 

And in war’s hopeless tangle was I bound, 

But straw and stubble were the cold points found, 

For still thy hands led down the weary way. 


“Tue Empress. 
* They spoke to me of war within the land, 
They bade me sign defiance and command ; 
I heeded not though thy name left my hand, 
For still I dreamed of thee throughout the day. 


“Tue Emperor. 


“But now that [ am come, and side by side 
We go, and men ery gladly on the bride, 
And tremble at the image of my pride, 
Where is thy hand to lead me down the way ? 
“Tue EMPRESS. 
+ But now that thou art come, and heaven and earth 


Are laughing in the fullness of their mirth, 

A shame I knew not in my heart has birth— 

Draw me through dreams unto the end of day!” 
And so we are satisfied that Master Mayor ordered his entertain- 
‘ment wirely for the persons and the season. 

Thus much of the general idea and structure of Mr. Morris’s new 
poem. In the execution he shows all his accustomed felicity, and 
| perhaps a greater variety than usual. Ie has adopted for the dia- 
| logue of the morality-play an unrhymed metre suggested apparently 
by familiarity with Icelandic and old English poetry. But while 
he supplements the accentual effect by a free use of alliteration 
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he has not bound himself by any such fixed artificial rules as were| Fathers Bontier and Le Veirier, monk and priest, attached 
imposed on the Norse singers. ‘The experiment is a novel one, and | to the train of the Sieur de Bethencourt, have given us, with all 
it is difficult to judge of its success on a first reading. Mr. Morris the animation and minute attention to detail of eye-witnesses and 
certainly contrives to make the versification less monotonousthan one enthusiastic partisans, a curious account of one of those half- 
would expect, butstill there is a monotony of cadence which leaves an | crusading, half-freebooting expeditions of which the fifteenth and 
echo in the mind quite irrespective of the words, much like what is | sixteenth centuries were so prolific. They believe profoundly in 
left after hearing fanciful music rooted in persistent sadness, such as | the religious character of their leader’s motives, but to unpreju- 
is most of Chopin’s. This is our own impression, and we are dis- | diced eyes his ambition and greed are plainly shown in the course 
posed to think it is that which the poet meant to produce. But | of the narrative, especially in his shabby treatment of the © good 
readers are sure to differ much about the merits of this verse, and | knight” who joined his fortunes and served him loyally 
a specimen of it will be more useful than discussion. King | throughout. ; 
Pharamond is relating his vision to Master Oliver :— The Canary Islands, though vaguely known in very early times, 
“ Thou rememberest a year agone now, when the legate | and in more recent ones explored by Juba Il., who drew up a 
Of the Lord of the Waters brought here a broad letter |account of these ‘Islands of the Blest” for the edification of 
a hm peed good — = id poy hearer tmgdaaeala | Augustus Cesar, still, in the fourteenth century, lay on the 
e who erst set a price on the lost head of Pharamond— ll . . 
How I bade him stand up on his feet and be merry, | borderland of Caen and Dew the field of many imaginary 
Eat his meat by my side and drink out of my beaker, | conquests. Don Louis of Spain obtained them from Pope Clement 
In memory of days when my meat was but little | VI. as a perpetual fief, but the title of Prince of Fortune was the 
And my drink drunk in haste between saddle and straw, | sole result of the acquisition as far as he was concerned, while 
But lo! midst of my triumph, as I noted the feigning er hn inal ; Sen taleadiette 1 fected 
Of the last foeman humbled, and the hall fell a murmuring, | neither the Papal treasury nor ay a — pnd “— ng ee 
And blithely the horns blew, ‘ Be glad, spring prevaileth,’ |Im any way by the transfer. Ships from Venice, Spain, and 
As I sat there and changed not, my soul saw a vision ; | Portugal visited their coasts at intervals, carried off stray natives 
All folk faded away, and my love that I long for | into slavery, and brought back exaggerated reports of the beauty 
Came with raiment a-rustling along the hall pavement, aie ‘ 
Drawing near to the high-seat, with hands held out a little, and fertility of the land ; but it was not until Jean de Bethencourt 
Till her hallowed eyes drew me a space into heaven, | fitted out his vessel in the port of Rochelle, and sailed thence with 
. ace red lips ee . up ‘Come, aa for pbvered f - | a company of “eighty people,” that any effectual step was taken 
n the whole account 0: e ing’s moody love-sickness, as told | towards their conquest. 
first by his counsellor and then by himself, there is much delicate | On landing at Lanzarote the natives showed themselves un- 
observation, and the descriptions are clear and full of life. Mr. | expectedly friendly, and suffered a fort to be built, promising the 
Morris allows his persons to be shadowy and intangible, but the | colonists protection and assistance. In this fort, ‘‘ Rubicon,” M. 
world in which he sets them to move is of quite other stuff. All that | de Bethencourt left a part of his company, under the charge of 
he does tell is told with the imaginative mastery of one who has one Berthin de Berneval, while he and Gadifer passed on to 
the things he would speak of thoroughly within the compass of | the other islands. After a few ineffectual attempts at subjugating 
"- = 7 is ae oe or a. oa bag Heer : | them he returned to Spain for further aid, leaving Gadifer de la 
abundance of general local colour, there 1s a notable absence Of | Sale behind as his representative. 
definite locality in Love is Enough, and a fair field for any readers We are now introduced to the traitor and villain of the piece, 
who like to construct geographical puzzles. whom the writers of the manuscript do not hesitate to compare 
We have as yet barely alluded to the lyrical pieces interwoven | with Judas Iscariot. ‘‘Gadifer de la Sale, in nowise suspecting 
with the dialogue. The tone of these is determined by the that Berthin de Berneval, who was of noble lineage, would be 
changes of the action, and without reference to the scenes between guilty of any baseness, had passed to the island of Lobos to pro- 
which they are introduced they can scarcely be understood, and | cure some seal-skins to make shoes.” In his absence Berthin 
certainly not appreciated. Even with the light thrown on them | raised a party, entered into alliance with the master of a chance- 
by their proper context we find them sometimes a little obscure. | come ship, captured by treachery many of the friendly and con- 
But they are always beautiful, and on the whole show an increase fiding natives, and loading the ship with his master’s property 
of power and melody beyond the occasional songs in the Earthly (wasting and destroying much that he could not take away), set 








Paradise. 

Whether this poem will much increase Mr. Morris’s following 
amongst the general public may be a doubtful question. As it 
has all his previously known peculiarities and some new ones of 
its own, it is perhaps not likely to make converts of any who still 
need to be converted. But there can be no doubt that those who 
have already once and again welcomed the singer will now have a 
welcome for this last gift, and will treasure it for 

“a sweet thing to think of 
In the season of summer betwixt labour and sleeping.” 





THE CANARIAN.* 
‘* WE here propose to speak of the enterprise undertaken by the 
Sieur de Bethencourt, Chevalier and Baron, born in the kingdom 
of France, in Normandy, who set out from his house of Grainville 
la Teinturiére en Caux, and came to La Rochelle, and there fell in 
with Gadifer de la Sale, a good and worthy knight, who was then 
starting on his adventures. In a conversation between them, 
Monseigneur de Bethencourt asked Gadifer what he thought of 
doing ; 
his fortune, Monseigneur de Bethencourt said he was very 
glad to have met with him, and describing to him his 


own intended enterprise, asked Gadifer if it would be agree- | 


able to him to join him in it. Gadifer was rejoiced to hear 


of the proposed expedition, and many courteous words passed be- | 


tween the two which it would be tedious here to repeat.” ‘The 
adventures thus quaintly prefaced of Jean de Bethencourt and his 
good knight Gadifer de la Sale are taken from an illuminated 
manuscript of the early part of the fifteenth century, still in the 
possession of descendants of the De Bethencourts. An edition of 
this manuscript was published in Paris in 1630. ‘The Hakluyt 


Society have now issued a corrected edition, together with a | 


translation, in which Mr. Major has admirably reproduced thé 
antique flavour of the original. 


* The Canarian; or, Book of the Conquest and Conversion of the Canarians in the 
Year 1402. By Messire Jean de Bethencourt. Translated and edited by Richard 
Major, F.S.A. Printed for the Hakluyt Socicty, 





and when he replied that he was going to seek | 


| sail for Spain. Before his departure, ‘‘ some of Gadifer’s men who 
| were at the castle of Rubicon thus spake :—‘ Fair Sirs, you are 
| well aware that Gadifer is gone yonder to the island of Lobos, on 
account of the need of shoes for the crew, and that he has with 
him neither bread, nor flour, nor fresh water ; nor can he receive 
any except by means of the boats ; pray, let us have it that we may 
send some victuals for himself and his people, or otherwise they 
will die of starvation ;’ to which they replied, ‘Spare your breath, 
for once for all ; we will do nothing of the sort, till Berthin and all 
his people are safe in the ship ‘Tajamar.’ ” 

It is satisfactory to learn that Berthin on landing in Spain 
was ** put into chains and cast into the King’s prison at Cadiz ;” 
also that his followers came by their deserts; for Berthin, con- 
triving to give these the slip, saying, “Shift for yourselves as 
best you can, for you shall not come with me,” they fearing 
|the just wrath of Gadifer, took boat to the mainland, were 
wrecked off the coast of Morocco, and either drowned or sold into 
slavery. Meanwhile, De Bethencourt having obtained the 
objects for which he had gone to Spain, and done homage 
for the islands to the King of Castile, wrote to Gadifer 
to announce his speedy return with reinforcements. ‘ Gadifer 
was very pleased at the contents of the letter, except at the 
| announcement of the homage to the King of Castile, for he ex- 
pected to share in the possession and profits of the islands, which 
was not the intention of M. de Bethencourt, as will be seen.” 
| Shortly the promise of the letter was fulfilled, and “M, de 
Bethencourt received such a welcome from Gadifer and his com- 
panions as would be difficult to describe,” for the worthy knight, 
though ‘‘ with a heavy heart,” had worked steadily at repairing 
the mischief done by Berthin, and had conquered and baptised 
many natives, in spite of the contempt into which the Christian 
faith had fallen by the treachery of its professors; insomuch as 
| the natives, aggrieved at being captured and betrayed, ‘‘ imagined 
| that our faith and law could not be so good as we represented, since 

we betrayed one another, and were not consistent in our actions.” 
|For some time M. de Bethencourt and Gadifer, busy over 
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the conversion of natives, and ‘‘in embracing each other and | 


weeping for joy at having been the means of bringing so many 


souls to the way of salvation,” worked harmoniously together ; | 


but at length we come to a chapter headed, how “ these two had 

words together.” A correspondence took place between them, 

and in M. Gadifer’s letters to Monsieur de Bethencourt there 

were only these words, ‘‘ If you come here, if you come here, if | 
you come here;” and nothing more, To which M. de Bethen- | 
court replied, ‘‘ If you show yourself here, if you show yourself | 
here, if you show yourself here;” after which brief interchange 
of courtesies Gadifer de la Sale “ decided,” not unnaturally, “ in 
his own mind that the longer he remained in that country the less | 
he should gain,” and set sail for Spain. De Bethencourt followed 
in another ship, and their cause was argued before the King of | 
Castile. Gadifer’s assertions being discredited, he returned to | 
France, without much cause for congratulating himself on that | 
meeting at La Rochelle which had once given him such unmixed 
satisfaction. 

In 1406, M. de Bethencourt, having completed the subjection 
and partial conversion of the three islands, Lanzarote, Ferro, and 
Fuerteventura, travellel to Rome, where he was received with 
distinction, and obtained the appointment of a bishop for his new 
Christian territory, in which the baptised natives might number | 
some 200 men, with women and children. He now appointed his | 
nephew, Maciot de Bethencourt, as governor of the islands, and 
returned home. ‘All the inhabitants,” says our chronicler, 
‘were to be seen weeping and lamenting; the Canarians more 
bitterly than the Normans, but the grief and lamentations of both 
were distressing to witness.” ‘Our leader and master,” they cried, 
‘* why do you leave us? Weshall never see youagain. Alas! what 
will the country do, deserted by a sovereign so wise and so prudent, 
who put so many souls into the road of salvation? Weshould like it 
much better were it otherwise, and if such had been his pleasure.” 
“When M. de Bethencourt had spent a little time at Bethencourt, 
he went to his house of Grainville La Teinturiére en Caux, where | 
he was received with the usual enthusiasm.” Now the King of the 
Canaries settled himself down to an old age of honourable ease 
and enjoyment, but alas for the vanity of human expectations ! He 
was an old man, his wife young and beautiful. Her sister, who 
was married to M. de Bethencourt’s only brother, came with her 
husband on a visit to Grainville, and great was the festivity and 
mirth; but ‘‘ Madame de Bethencourt, who was a young and 
merry lady,” enjoying herself in the company of her husband and 
brother-in-law, thus spake unadvisedly with her tongue :—“ It 
would have been a more correct and proper thing if I 
had had in marriage Messire Morelet, your brother, and 
that you should have had my sister, who is his wife; for she 
is much older than I am, and your brother is much younger 
than you.” ‘ But this she said in nothing but simple merriment. 
M. de Bethencourt, however, did not take it in this light.” ‘+ Ie 
had not given occasion for such words to be said to him, and he 
was quite astounded. But if he was so, how much more was 
Madame de Bethencourt! It was a terrible thing for a man to 
put himself into so furious a passion for a word which was only 
said from lightheartedness. But he fell into such a state of 
jealousy of his own brother, by the same father and mother, that 
all the most beautiful robes that she possessed, of which there was 
a great variety, and very rich of silk brocade, he burned in the 
fire before her eyes, You may easily suppose the distress shesuffered, | 
not so much for the robes, as for the conduct of M. de Bethen- 
court. He farther had her taken to Bethencourt, and placed her 
in a walled prison, and put her on rations of meat and drink.” 
M. Morelet subsequently found means of appeasing his brother’s 
unreasonable jealousy, and of getting the release of his sister-in- 
law ; but she died shortly after, and the conqueror of the Canaries | 
lived on a few more brief and miserable years. On his death-bed | 
‘the asked several times for his brother, and when he found that | 
he did not come, he declared to all present that the thing which 
lay most upon his conscience was the wrong and despite he had 
done to his brother” (he having in his jealous rage mortgaged 
and sold all the lands he could away from his brother as rightful 
heir, so that he sueceeded to next to nothing by M. de Bethen- | 
court’s death), ‘“‘ which he knew he had not deserved; not long | 
after he said this he expired. His brother arrived as he was 
dying and could no longer articulate. ‘There is no room to doubt 
that he had as good an end as one could speak of.” Thus, with | 
a stormy ending to a stormy life, died the first and last King | 
of the Canaries. His nephew, Maciot, was displaced from | 


(which he never possessed) to a Portuguese prince, thus embroil- 
ing the two nations; and it was not until the peace of Aleagova: 
was signed, between Alfonsc V. and Ferdinand and Isabella, that 
Spain acquired the undisturbed ownership of this new territory, 
gained for her by the valour and energy of a French baron in one 
of the very earliest attempts of his nation at conquest and 
colonisation. 

If the spirit of De Bethencourt could revisit the ‘ glimpses of 
the moon,” it might console him for the failure of all his plans of 
family aggrandisement, and even for the oblivion into which his 
name has sunk, to know that the inhabitants of the islands he 
first brought into the light of civilisation are all bigotted Catholics. 





HAPPY-THOUGHT HALL.* 
Harpy thought,—skip this review if you read Punch regularly. 
More happy thought,—skip it under any circumstances; get the 
books, and form an independent judgment. For our own parts we 
are amongst Mr. Burnand’s sincere admirers, and many of our 
happy thoughts are associated with his, But it seems a pity that 
such a master of hamour—from boyish fun to real wit, through 
the gradations of pure nonsense and amusing satire—should be so 
unable to weave any deeper human interest into his stories. 
Many of the situations in which Mr. Buarnand lands his hero 
remind us of the adventures of Mr. Pickwick and his friends, and 


/are sometimes described with a vivid humour not unworthy of 


Dickens. ‘The hero of happy thoughts on horseback relates his 
troubles and alarms with a comical pathos that may challenge 


| Dickens’ account of Winkle’s agonising sensations on the tall 


horse. Bat though Pickwick and his disciples are desultory enough 
in their adventures, and shallow enough in their tastes and charac- 
ters, they have infinitely more individuality and their adventures 
more interest and continuity than belong to Mr. Burnand's 
heroes. These seem to us unnecessarily feeble and purposeless, 
even when we take into account that his object is to describe only 
the idle votaries of pleasure,—the killers of time. Surely such a 
keen observer could detect the comical element in other than those 
wholly frivolous, vain and shallow and given to practical jokes, 
or else pedantic and shallow and given to prosing on subjects 
quite out of their depth. Without a more serious element fun 
soon cloys; the hearty laughs are gradually transformed into 
smiles, and these grow feebler and feebler till they are succeeded 
by yawns, and the book is laid down with a sense that we have 
been foolishly wasting our time, or doing worse, gorging ourselves 
with unwholesome food; much as a healthy schoolboy would feel 
after a meal of candied fruits, chocolate and bon-bons. ‘This sense of 
disappointment and annoyance is so strong, that we almost wish Mr. 
Burnand had never collected his happy thoughts and the thoughts of 
his fanny, valetudinarian, suggestive and other friends into books 
at all; but had left them in /’uxch, where they served as a charming 
relish to more nourishing weekly literature, never bringing with 
them the remorseful sense that we had been frittering away time 
while so much real reading remained to be done. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a certain convenience, if they are to be used at all in future, 
in having them in compact volumes, and Bradbury and Evans 
have supplied us with these in pretty and portable forms, though, 
as in everything both inside and out, not excepting the absence 
of illustrations, the original /Zuppy Thoughts keeps well ahead of 
its successors. ‘These illustrations, which are very much in [Hood's 
style, and many of which are expressive a3 well as comic—suggest- 
ing with fidelity the characters which we should attribute, judging 
by the written development, to the persons sketched—are, never- 
theless, scarcely an improvement. ‘They are a sort of admission 
that the text wants helping out, and have rather the effect of 
turning ‘‘ genteel” into “‘low” comedy. ‘They must not, hows 
ever, be passed over. They belong exclusively to Happy-Thought 
fall, and bring out Mr. Burnand’s unsuspected powers as a cari- 
caturist with his pencil as well as with his pen. ‘The sketches of 
Cazell, Boodels and Chilvern are very happy, as are also those 
designated “* But—soft ! I must dissemble,” ‘I’m the postman, 
Sir,” ‘* Etre martyr—son Métier,” and others. ‘There is humour, 
spirit and character in them, but the coarsenesss and blackness of 
style with which some of them are executed, and which is appro- 
priate enough in Lear's illustrations of his nonsense rhymes— 
supposed, as they are, to be the drawings of very young children 
—is not only unnecessarily ugly, but with its blots and blurs 
hides the outlines of the features which, in the more carefully 
finished pictures, are really effective. Here and there, however, 
a most amusing and expressive result is obtained by a few blots 


his governorship for tyranny and exactions in 1414; but and black lines. 


after ceding the three islands to the Spanish Governor sent by | 


the Court to replace him, contrived to sell their sovereignty 





* Happy-Thought Hall. By ¥. C. Burnand. My Health. By F. C. Burnand, 
London: Bradbury, Evans, and Co. 
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But Mr. Burnand has exhausted himself as a writer by over- | 
production, —we should be sorry to believe that he had worked | 
himself out. The fun is much more laboured, extravagant and | . . eae 
far-fetched, and the really happy thoughts much fewer and | suggested, which delight our simple hero as much as trifling 
farther between. The exquisitely ridiculous situations which | coincidences surprise him :— 
abound in the first story are searched for in vain in the two books| “ Mentioning the word ‘Crone’ to Boodels, I ask him what relation it 
now before us. There is nothing that will compare with the | Pears to *Cronic.’ *Cronie, almost checlste now, means *s familiar 

‘ | P , = : ._ | friend,’ I explain to him. He says thank you, and supposes that the 
hunting scene, the ones in which the hero has to sing the comic | ¢.9 words have nothing in common except sound. ..... I offer him 
song about the little pig, in which he is dressed up, plays whist, | my idea on the subject. He asks, ‘What is it?” Happy Thought. 
is visited in bed by a bull-dog, retires to a house on the Thames Kagonge te: the aggre oe i. a. lke « ee oye pr yeeal 
° ? i & : ¥ wee . is an old friend's o wile, nich sounds ke a sentence ne 0 y 
to write, attempts to fish, takes a country house infested with | qo nan Exercises. ‘The Old wife of the Old friend met the Lion in 
vermin and insects, travels down to Bovor, and listens to Rous-| the garden.’ Boodels says ‘Pooh!’ If he doesn’t understand a thing at 
seau’s dream with variations. Every one of these contain situa- | once he dismisses it with ‘pooh,’” 
tions full of real humour, and not a humorous aspect is missed. In | Satire, both personal and social, is one of Mr. Burnand’s powers 
My Health, on the contrary, there is scarcely one, and of the few | which is used, of course, in a way not too profound or severe, but 
there are, that on the yacht, where sea-sickness and courtship con- | which is sometimes—as in the following instance—exceedingly 
tend together, is the only one effectively utilised. We get perfectly amusing :— 
tired of the nervous, sentimental aunt and her maid Doddridge, “Jenkyns Soames, our Professor of Scientific Economy, was talking 
and of boisterous ‘‘ cousin John from sea,” of Samuel and the | of the Zoological Gardens. ‘I dispute,’ says he, ‘ the fact of the Hywna 

. ° . auchinge ’-=* Why ?’-=* Whv ? Solvitur ¢ viand< . . 
Turkish bath, and the abrupt fussiness of Wetherby, and | !*ushing’—\Why ?— Why? Solvitur ambulando, o1 rather non 

h filli . h b he T ‘ Limi ambulando, for I’ve stood in front of his cage for half an hour, and I’ve 
wee —— " that about the Tract Company (Limited), | yoyor soon him laugh once.’ This was repeated to Mrs. Boodels, ‘ Yes,’ 
the fancy chemists, the degrees for servants, and, in Happy- | says she, ‘that’s very probable.’ But when Mr. Jenkyns went away. . .” 
Thought Hall, the scientific friend’s algebraical lecture on| Qf Mr. Burnand’s good-humoured ridicule of our social system, 
the ‘‘pleasures of wealth,” is almost too extravagant to excite | the formation of the society at Happy-Thought Hall may serve as 
even a languid smile. ; In Happy- Thought Hall it is the! a specimen, and with this we must conclude :— 
same, and the most amusing part = the discussion which takes | “The next thing is to make up a party. Cazell tells us ‘what we 
place as to building a house before it is decided to hire the one | ought to do.’ ‘ We ought,’ he says, ‘to form ourselves into a committee, 
afterwards designated Happy-Thought Hall. The farce which | and ask so many people.’ . . . . . . Boodels replies that * we can’t have 
. : : : - os oy | any arrangements without a hostess.’ He says, after some consideration, 
the Wh atl, | assembled there acts, and which nd Gren ts catenee, | that he has got a Grandmother who might be useful. Chilvern, defer- 
occupies a large portion of the volume, and is not remarkably | entially, proposes an Aunt of his own, but does not, as it were, press her 
amusing. | upon us, on account of some infirmities of temper. I’ve got a half- 


The humour of Mr. Burnand’s first story is derived mainly sister who was a widow about the time I was born, and if she’s not in 
India. ... On the whole, we think that if Boodels would have no 


from the endeavours of the timid and self-conscious hero to extri- 

cate himself from difficult situations without wrecking the good 

opinions of his acquaintances or wounding his own self-love; in | con. Boodels’ grandmother to be lent for three weeks, and to be returned 

the later ones it is obtained—or is not obtained—from a strained | “ely. Happy Thought (to suggest to ladies).—Why shouldn't there be 
Ste 8 one : . a sisterhood of chaperons? Let somebody start it. ‘Oh! says a young 

and forced comicality in describing a series of ordinary events. | lady, ‘I can’t go there, wherever it is, because I can’t go alone, and I 

Nevertheless, we do not wish to imply that Mr. Burnand has lost | haven't got a chaperon.’ Now carry out the idea. The young lady goes 


his enchanter’s wand, but he wields it more feebly because he ex- | to the Home (this sort of establishment is always a Home—possibly 
because people to be hired are never not at home),—well, she goes to 


a : ieee. ‘ ra 
hausts himself with wielding it too incessantly. ‘There are many | 4). tomo. sces the lady superioress” or manageress, who asks her what 
little bits scattered through these two volumes worthy of his former | sort of a chaporon she wants. She doesn’t exactly know; but say, age 
reputation. Here is one of his famous cogitations with himself on | #bout 50, cheerful disposition, polished manners, Good. Down comes 
his timidity in a dark passage alone in an empty house :— | photograph book. Young lady inspects chaperons and selects one. She 
comes downstairs. ‘Is she,’ asks the lady manageress, ‘to be dressed 
“Odd. Idon’t hear their voices, They can’t be playing me any | for evening or for day, a féte or for what?’ Well, then, that’s all 
trick, and hiding. If there is a thing I detest, if there is one thing | settled. Terms, so much an hour, and something for herself. What 
above another absolutely and positively wicked and reprehensible, it is | the French eall a pour-boire, This is a genuinely good idea, and one 
hiding behind a door or a curtain . . . or in fact behind anything ...! to be adopted, Iam sure. What an excellent profession for ladies of 
and then popping out on you suddenly. Hoard of a boy to whom this | good family and education, of a certain age, and an uncertain income. 
was done, and he remained an idiot for the rest of his life... .. They might form a Social Beguinage, on tlie model of the one at Ghent. 
I say, ‘ Milburd?’ cautiously. No. Not a sound. I own to boing a| No vows. All sorts of dresses. All sorts of feeding. Respectable 
little nervous. Someone—Boodels, I think—once said that fine natures | address. And a Home. Boodels’ grandmother, it turns out, is deaf. 
were always neryous. Happy Thought.—When nervous, reason with | Here again what a recommendation for a chaperon! and how very few 
yourself quietly. I say, to myself, reasoning, this is not friyht: this is | employments are open to deaf people. No harmless, bodily ailment 
not cowardice : it’s simply nervousness. You wouldn't (this addressed would disqualify, except a violent cold and sneezing. A chaperon with 
to myself) be afraid of meetinga...a... for instance... say ...]asong: useful. Consider this idea in futuro, Put it down and assist 
a ghost ...no, Why should you? You've never injured a ghost that | the others in our list.” 
you know of, and why should a ghost hurt you? Besides . . . nonsense | 
. . . there are no ghosts. . . and as to burglars . . . the house doesn’t | 
belong to us yet, and so if Imeet one, there’d be no necessity to struggle 
. .. on the contrary, I might be jocosely polite; I might say, ‘Make 
vo rse € nae “ Jeon ae e +] y ara ae " 7a? P | 7 
yourself at home; you’ve as much right here as I have.’.... But, on | Cassell’s History of the War between France and Germany, 1870-1, 


if I will stroll out with him and meet the Signor returning. With 
pleasure. Leave the sayings for another Sunday. We stroll.” 


Here, too, is one of those insignificant little associations, so easily 


objection to his grandmother coming. .... ‘Not in the least,’ says 
Boodels, ‘I think she can stand a fortnight of it or so.’ Carried nem. 





re, 
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+> 


second thoughts, no one would, or could, come here to rob this place. | 
It’s empty......” | (Cassell and Co.)—These two large and handsoms volumes form as 


And here is a specimen of pure nonsense :— complete, and as far as we can judge, as trustworthy a history of the 

“Happy Thought for Sunday.—Write down meditations. Like Mareus | boing to be found anywhere. T he narrative has bs en compiled, says 
Aurelius did. Why not go in for Sunday Books? Telegraph to Popgood | Mr. Edmund Ollier, who appends his signature to the preface, by “a 
und Groolly (my publishers, who have been in treaty with me for two | laborious comparison of the chief available authorities.” Copious use 
years about Typ. Developments), and say....... Good notion for | has been made of the communications of English war-correspondents. 
you 5S ay < vothi sole is 4 amplative i : + 4: 
y ou. Sund vy book. _ Nothing sol mn. Lightly contemplative. Will | As the contents of the volume have been published periodically, advan- 
you? Wire back. Forgot it’s Sunday, and no telegrams can be sent. | tave has been taken of their appearance in a collected form, to supple- 
Very absurd. Why shouldn't one want to send a telegram on Sunday ny? SRS TENE See Se Caer SEpeTENes me 6 ones ae ee 
equally as much as on Monday? Telegraphic people might arrange for | 
holidays easily enough, by haying small extra Sunday staff. Happy | claimed for the writer may fairly be allowed to have been uniformly 
Thought.—Will commence my Meditations. ..... Happy Thought.—Write | maintained, as between the two combatants. On other matters the 
ged a ay an — they come = like, and then give them | writer sometimes goes out of his way to give an opinion. There can 
a name, is will, so to speak, ‘s x,’ as to-morrow, with a | F * f iri is vi 

; a ea, oe ay ook,’ as to-morrow, with 2/15 no reason, for instance, for his so often airing his views about 
name and everything cut and dried, I can write particulars to Popgood | ,, ‘ - , , , . 
and Groolly. For the nonce—(good word, by the way, ‘the nonce ’)— | Established Churches, The illustrations are plentiful, and executed 
only it’s always given me the idea of sounding like a vague part of the | With spirit. It would have been as well, seeing that they do not 
body, where one could be hit or knocked down. I mean it would never | always face the appropriate text, to give some notice of the passage to 
surprise me to hear that some one had met a man and hit him on the | which they belong. 
nonce. Result fatal. a iat . " . cee : + 

‘He was not found for some days after, but there is no doubt that he was killed The Young Squire ; or, Peter and His Friend, By Mrs Eiloart. (Warne 
by a blow on the nonce,’—Z tract from loca! paper. and Co.)—Peter isa country lad full of fun and courage, who triumphs 
To POCO :—For the nonce, I will head them merely for my own | over a wicked squire and still more wicked bailiff. His contests with 
personal information, ‘Sayings for Sunday.’ Happy Thought.—Good 
Hebdomadal Alliterative Series. Sayings for Sundays, 1 vol. Mysteries 
for Mondays, ditto. Tales for Tuesdays, ditto. Wit for Wednesdays. 
ry’ ~ as J pa 
Themes for Thursdays. Fun for Fridays. Sonnets for Saturdays. 
And then all, in a monthly volume, as Medleys for the Month. . . . . , | moral, which will be all the more appreciated because it is not intruded 
Now I'll begin. Knock at the door. Mr. Orby Frimmely wants to know ! on the reader. 


ment and correct them by a copious index. The impartiality which is 


evil-disposed persons, his escapes, contrivances, and adventures in 
general are told with humour and spirit. Virtue prospers as it should, 
and vice and tyranny are properly punished. The tale hasan excellent 
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»] (IL), Practical Plane and Solid Geometry, feap. 8VO ....++.+00..(Collins) 1/0 ree — 
aero On the Miracle Recorded in the 10th Chapter of Joshua (Hatchard) 2/0 ESSRS. GEOR 
(Low & Co.) 60 


ok (W.), Kilmeny. cr 8vo 
eackmore (R. D.), Cradock Nowell, a Tale of the 
Blackmore (R. D.), Lorna Doone, er 8vo 
Blackstone Economised, by D. M. Aird, er 8vo..... 





Boceacio, The Decameron, with Introduction by Wright, cr 8vo _. 
Brightwell (Miss), Men of Mark, a Book of Short Biogr aphies,... (Box 

under the C ompanies’ Acts (Stevens & Haynes) 2 
Siographical Sketch, Svo (J. Murray) 





Buckley (H. B.). Law & Practic« 
Buxton (Chas.), Notes of Thought, with 


Campbell (D.), Gospe ‘1 of the World's Divine Order, cr 8vo 
Campbell (H.), Deafness, its Various Causes and their,Removal, 8vo(Longman) 
Campin (F.), The Engineer's Ilustrated Pocket-Book, cr 8V0 cs... (Sprigg) 7/6 
Christopher (S. W.), Homes of Old English Writers, cr 8vo (Haughton & Co.) H 


Coleridge (C.), Hanbury Mills, cr 8vo 


De Pressensé (E.), Here sy and Christian Doctrine. trans by Harwood (Hodder) 
Divine (The) Sequence, a Treatise on Creation and Reaetmption, .. (Longman) 


Dublin Examivation Papers, a Supplement to Calendar 
Evers (H.), Steam an! the Steam Engine, 12mo .... 
Fabrics, a Story of To-day, feap 8vo 
Flagg (W.), The Woods and By-W: ays of New E 
Fry (C.), Christ Our Example, feap Svo . 
Gischen (G. J.), Report of Spee 
Graham (W.), Idealism, an E 








w Forest, 8vo (Low &Co.) 6/0 
















Metaphysical Tarai ( ‘ritical, 8vo... (Longman) 
Hall (S. T.), Biographical Sketches of Remarkable People, + 
Hazlitt (W.), Sketches and Essays and Winterslow, cr 8vo 
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7/6 | Original Illustrations. 

(Hotten) 7/6 
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CAPTAIN 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S NOVELS 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 


MARRYAT. 


GE ROUTLEDGE and SONS beg to 


announce that they are about to ISSUE an entirely NEW EDITION of 


3 in Monthly Volumes. Price 3s 6d each. 
t in new type, and will contain 448 pages and Six 


PETER SIMPLE, with Six PLares by H. K. Browne, will be re: vdy 


The Broadway, Ludgate. 





PARTRI 


(Warne & Co.) 


73,cr 8vo (Longman) 3/6 


(Collins) 2.6 orders over 20s. 
ecescossed < 2 





(Bell & Daldy) 3/6 











The * Vellum Wove Ciub-ITouse™ 


DGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF Caancery Lane), LONDON, EO. 


HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, aud Carriage paid to the Country on 


er ream. 


Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... eee oe ove ose see ooo 8/0 


ra gga nyt ; ~— k) a 4 Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) a |) comme ae 
vad, cr 8vo ( ww ilatchs as “1 | Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recor mmended) i. le 5/0 
‘Mecmillan} 59 | Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ooo coe °° 26 

6/0 ~ ao. blue or cream ... eee ase ee, nne, 10/8, 12/6, & — 

utsides Foolscap ... ove ove ove ove ose ove 6 

oSimpkin & Co.) 10/6 | Totter Paper for Scribbling” <a in plain, 4/0; ruled do. 46 





Note Jive quires for 2/6 











Heaton (Mrs. C.), Concise History of Painting, 8V0 .........0++0+6. “(Bell & Daldy) 15,0 x os Bees 

Hemans (Felicia), Poems, Illustrated Edition, roy 8vo (W. Blackwood & Sons) 7/6 | pee a o Blue a =. 46, Ms 5 6, an 16/6 per ‘ton. 

Herbert (Lady), Geronimo, a True Story, er 8vo ..(Bentley) 4/0 rge Blue Wove Commercial Eavelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,0 

Immisch (M.), Prize Essay on the Balance Spring, er 8vo ‘ (Spon) 26 COLOUR STAME ING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
Inman (T.), Ancient Faiths Embodied in Ancient amen vol i, “$vo (Trabner) 30/0 by the best artiste in the trade at — half the prices charge 1 by the retail houses. 
Tron Strike (The), and other Poems, by a Bohemian, feap Svo.........(Trubner) 2/6 An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Lacordaire (Pere), Life, Conferences at Toulouse, cr 8V0 .......+...(King & Co.) 60 | Account Books, Copying Presses, Lukstands, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Sales, 
Leathes (Mrs. Stanley), Penelope, or Morning Clouds Dispersed ......(Hodder) 4/0 | Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 

Lees (W.), Elements of Acoustics, Light, and Heat, feap 8vo ............(Collins) 1/0 

Links in a Golden Chain, a Tale illustrating the Lord's Prayer (Book Society) 1/0 vT “eo 

Mackay (A.), A Rhyming Geography, royal 16M0 ..........0004 (Bell & Bradfute) 2/6 ORE'S GREAT PROTU ad pF gd LEAVING the 
Malan (Major C. H.), Rides in the Mission Field of South Africa, er8vo(Morgan) 1/4 With other Pic he D °q tetge No Bond S T . 
Mayo (W.8.), Never Again, 2 vols er 8vo.. naa oe (Low & Co.) 21/0 | 44 ith ot < ctares at the Doké GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. 
Meldon (A.), Treatise on Diseases of the Skin, cr vo .(Longman) 106 mission, 18. 

Meldon (A.), Treatise on Gout, Rheumatism, &c., er 8v0 . (Longman) 10/6 


Modern Householder: 
Mommsen (T.), Rome, 4 vols., library edition, 8vo .. 
Moon (G. W.), The Soul's Comfort in Sorrow, 16mo 


Niven (W.), Family Readings on Epistle to Philippians, 


Noble (J. A.), The Pelican Papers, cr 870 





a Manual of Domestic Economy, cr 


feap 8vo. 


yo (Warne & Co.) 7/6 
.(Bentley) 75/0 
<Hatchard) 2/6 
..(Hatchard) 2/6 
(King & Co.) 
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Our American Cousins at Home, by Vera, cr 8vo ... 
Owen (J. BR), Lectures and Sermons, &c , cr 8vo.... 
Pulsford (W.), Sermons preached in Trin. Church, G 
Raven (J. J.), Emmanuel, an Essay, cr 8vo 
Robertson (F.), Engineering Notes, 8vo ......... 
Robertson (F. W.), Life and Letters of, 2 vols cr 


ok 
Rossiter (W.), Elementary Handbook of Theoretic ‘al Me chanics, 1 a (Collins) 


Sergeant (Lewis), Elementary Mathematics, 12mo . 
Sick and in Prison, feap 8VO ....... ssceccssecsesecsssesessers 
Smith (B.), Sunshine in Kitchen, or 
Society of Engineers’ Transactions, 1870, 8vo.. 

Stirling (J. H.), Lectures on the Philosophy of 
Taylor (Col. Meadows), Seeta, 3 vols er 8vo 


Thomas (T. M.), Eleven Years in Central South Afric a, 8vo . 
Threlfell (J.), Sunshine and Shadow,—Poems, cr 8v0 .........0e0000008 (Hunt & Co.) 5/0 
Thomson (Sir W.) & Tait (P. G.), Elements of Nat. Philosophy, pt 1 (Meemillan) 


Waddy (E.), The Father of Methodism, 18mo . 


White's Grammar-School Texts, —Virgil's Rneid, book 6, 18mo .. 
G.) and Greene (Hon. Mrs.), Drawing-Room Dramas . 
N 


Wills (W. 
Wood (Mrs. H.), Dene Hollow, 
Zimmern (Helen), Stories in Pre 
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HOWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description. 

25, 26, AND 27 


SIEGES DE PLUME.—Howard’s Patent. 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS SEATS POSSIBLE. 
SHow-RooMs: 25, 26, & 27 Berners St., Lonpon, W. 
HOWARD AND SONS. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOUN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each. 


_ Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


BERNERS Sr., OXFORD St., W. 





OHN GOSNELL & ‘CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, § 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 

XN OUT and R HEUMATISM. —The 

excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 

M RS. S A. ALLE N’s 
WORLDS 
I | AIR RESTORER or DRESSIN( 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Bair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oi! nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 




















chaps. for Maid-Ser vants (Wes. Conf. Office) 

















oo — & Co.) Druggists and Perfumers. 


ee erwem 





REAM of ROS ES. 


In Jars, Is. 


PIESSE and LUBIN prepare this exquisite Cosmetic with the greatest care, 
fresh daily. Cold Cream Soap, free from alkali, 2s per Ib. Sold by all fashionable 


Ask for Piesse aad Lustn’s manufactures to prevent 


disappointment.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Streei, London. 














‘(Snow & Co.) 7/6 
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9x0 








..(Wesleyan Conference Office) 1/6 
(Longman) 1/0 
..(Blackwood) 6% 
scvccesccececee (Bentley) 6/0 
overcececced (King & Co.) 50 

r IN TAHAN 4 = .W HISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
* KINAHAN’S LL . WHISKY,” 

on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


G PARKLING DINNER ALE. 
wK 


W M. YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


L DIA PALE ALE, 


\ M, YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


DINBURGH ‘ALE, — 


M. YOUNGE R and CO. 
Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. 
London Stores: Belvedere Road, S.E. Liverpool 


51 South John Stree t. 


LEAR 


for all who use the 


OMe: eC: 


CO M PLE XIONS 
“UNITED SERVICE* 


SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- | 


rance. Manufactured by 

J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 

Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 

others. 

Bee name on each Tablet. 

\ Ti ANT ED, to PU RC M ASE, some 
Y OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons having 


*,* Use no other. 


the above to sell can forward them by post or other- | 


wise, and their value will be sent per return. 
Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 
Street, London, W. 


I EA AND PE RR LNs’ 
(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


SAU Cc E. 


PAINLESS 


..(Collins) 1/0 yy ~ 
“(Bell & Daldy) 26 MESSRS. 
36 7 
.(Spon) 10/6 THE 
ongman) 6/0 
(King & Co.) 31/6 


LUDGATE 


DENTISTRY. 
GABRIE L, 


OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 


ONLY ADDRESS, 
HILL, CITY, 


AND 


56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY 


| 1 





BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
| negotiated and collected; money received on deposit 

For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 

EC. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
JAGL E INSURANCE COMP ANY. 

Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Income from Premiums ., . £346,279 

» Interest. 
Accumulated Fut ids., 
Also a Subscribed ( ‘apiti 






| The Expenses of management are under 3 per cent. 


| At the Quinquennial Investigation in August last, 

| the sum of £154,654 was set aside for distribution 

| amongst the share and policy-holders, an ample re- 

| serve having been previously made to meet all fature 

| Claims and provide for Bonuses, Expeuses, and other 
contingencies. 


| GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


G H. JONES, the Practical Working 
e Dentist, certified by Diploma Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stumps; this need not be done unless 
| desired, as by his paiuless and self-adhesive system of 
| fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated. G. H. J., 
| being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
| inferior, Sets from One to Ten Guineas, Free Con- 
| sultation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury, 
Now publishing, “ Dentistry ; its Useand Abuse,” by 
| G.H. Jones, price 2s 6d (explains the Author's sys- 
| tem), may be had of ELioT STock, Paternoster Row, 
or of any bookseller. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
| that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
| draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and al! Druggists. 


Moca AU’'S WEST INDIA TURTLE. 
—Rea!l Turtle iow iu Quart, Pinot, and Half-pint 
tins, ready for immediate use. 

Callipash and Callipee in 2-lb. and 1-Ib, tins, 

Green Fat in $-1b, tins, 

Dried Turtle in bulk. 
| Tobe bad at all first-class Italian Warehouses, and 

| sesorate of JOHN McCALL and CO., 137 Hounds- 
ditch, E.C. 
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GEORGE HOBSON 


RESPECTFULLY INVITES THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC TO HIS 


NEW WINTER OVERCOATS 


IN TREBLE-MILLED BEAVER, ELYSIAN, AND MELTON CLOTHS. 
Price £2 2s, £3 3s, £4 4s, and £5 5s. 


SUITS TO ORDER IN A FEW HOURS. 


£4 4s, £5 5s, and £6 6s. 


GEORGE HOBSON’S NEW WINTER TROUSERS 


FOR PATTERNS AND TEXTURES NOT TO BE SURPASSED. RIDING TROUSERS MADE To FIT 
WITHOUT THE AID OF SUSPENDERS OR STRAPS. 
Price 16s to 21s, 


NEW FRENCH CASHMERE & DRESS VESTS. 


Price 13s, 15s, 17s, and 21s. 


GEORGE HOBSON’S CELEBRATED LIVERIES 


PLEASE MASTER AND SERVANTS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF SELF- 


MEASUREMENT AND SAMPLE PATTERNS SENT PER BOOK POST ON APPLICATION. 


DRESS 


G. HOBSON’S 





INSIGNI ARTISSIME FIDEM PR-ESTABIT PROPOSITO, EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY. 


148 REGENT STREET, W.; 57 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED IN THE XVI[rn CENTURY. 











TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
H. J. 


NIC oO i. &. 
MERCHANT CLOTHIER TO THE QUE! 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, AND THE COURTS OF EUROPE. 





ARMY, NAVY. AND CIVIL OUTFITTER 
(114, 116, 118, bs 20 Regent Street, W. (10 Mosley Street, Manchester 
London ...... 41, 44,45 Warwic W Branches ... -,50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
(22 Cornhill, EO : (39 New Street, Birmingham 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


COMPLETE PREPARATIONS HAVE BEEN MADE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN'S OUTFITS. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT.—The new Wint¢ r Dress for Youth Sig bi canigenng being a combination 
of the Knickerbocker and Sailor Costumes. The Jacket, with sailor ¢ mF . buttons to the throat, and has an 
elastic belt at the waist; the Pants have an appliance at the knees that can ‘be worn either close or open. The 





cost of the full Dress for a Boy about five mimences at 17s 6d. 

Other Fashionable Novelties ara to be seen in Overcoats, Dress, Knickerbocker, and Hi 
exclusive in fabric, shape, and finish, they can only be had at the above addresses. 

The SHIRT, HOSIERY, and HAT DE PARTM r. —Creat care taken in the selection of Winter 
Stock, and with special reference to the Colours be uitable for each Dress. Wi hether in Hats, Hose, Ties, or 
other articles, they will be found to harmonise with the par rtict ular tint of dress selected. The Shirts and 
Underclothing are ‘of superior quality, while the prices are most moderate for cash payment 

H. J. NICOLL’S addresses in vd mdon are 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill; 


Street; Liverpool, 50 Bold Stre im, 39 New Street. 
CANDLES. 


years old ¢ 





zhland Suits. Being 






Manchester, 10 Mosley 








irmingh 


FIELD'S PATENT “OZOKERIT” 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR. IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. 
SOLD EVERYWHERI 


JOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 


taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 


OOD CABINET FURNITURE. 
A In order to FURNISH HOUSES completely, 
WILLIAM S, BURTON has 
























































in addition to his other ounce). P rize of the Fri *nch Institute, 1856. Sole 
Stock, Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and 
WASHST: ANDS- — _URRITURE. supplied to ‘th e princ pal hanpitals of Paris since 1854. 
ee 

Beet Polebed Pine a 2 BOUDAULT’S PE PSINE WINE (SHERRY) 

8 ‘olished Pine “- r } ts Rs clicious and agreeabl tak - 1 

Mahogany, Circular Marb jar = to on peer ; prcens: ss ta 

SS 263 0d 35s80d = ; aie 
Best do., Square Marble- IP WATS 
tops 63s 0d 70s 0d 87s Ga BOU DAU LT’S : BE SPSINE eemrem, 4s. 
DRAWERS sft. Gin, ft. A very co vient form for per- ILLS, 4s. 

Good Maple o 988 0d 73 0d 55s 0a sous ti avelli ig. 

Best Polished Pine., 578 Od ) 1 HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Ave ms vi ict 

Best Mahogany 73s Gd 95s Od A. aud M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fe 
DRESSING-TABLES 2 aa May be obtained through al C Cher mists 

Good Maple or Oa a oa 

Best Polished Pine., 25 ?ANISH FLY is th e ac ting ingredie nt 

Best Mahogany Drawers... 45 Ss in ALEX. ROSS'S CAN OLL, which 
WARDROBES, with speedily produces Whiskers ickens Hair. 3s 6d, 

Drawers, Tray and sent by post for 54 stumps TAL EX. ROSS, 248 High 

Hanging Space, Sire wide ft. 4ft. 6in 5ft. Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 

— Maple or Oak...... 105s Gd 115s Od 127s Ga SSE AY aici 

est Polished Pine ...... 175s 0d 190s Od 200s 0d a . TID. 248 io 

Best Mahogany............ 95 8s 0d 255s 0d 290s 0d | - ~ 2 UR = ee es ha Mpa vin 
American Ash, Birch, Pit: +h Pine, &c., in proportion. FI UID curl ‘Ladi oa" “poe Jentl nai'a Sis ir immedi ately 
Mehogan age atnni FURNITURE. it is applie« 1, sent free for 54 stamps. 

in ar ligerenes he . Had of all G hemists. 

: 2d horse- 

DUD. scsceceesdecseteieseeviees 328 Od s0d 42s 0d NREY > 248 ig bor 
Mahogany Couches... 1058 0d 1708 0d 210s 0d ren HAIR, 248 pe OER, 
Mahogany Dining-tables, a Wg ee it yp ; J gs a 

i ) a perfect ¢ nec y S used. 3 er- 
awn . 1358 0d 155s 0d 190s oq | Manent, and perfectly n atural in eff Price 33 6d, 
Mahogany Sidet i ) 4ft. Gi Bit Gft sent by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 

al ny Sideboards ...} “po i535" e190 0s £1 los | SSS oO 
With plate-glass backs... £9 10s £13 10s £23 0s ATR-COLO U R WASH. 
Easy Chairs, stuffed —By damping the head with this beautifully- 

HOSehaIr.,......s0000eeerevee 37s 6 50s 65s to 108s | perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 


and remains so by an occasional using. 


| original colour, 
ROSS, 248 High 


10s 6d, sent for stamps.—AL EX. 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 


N OSE MACHIN E.—tThis is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free.—ALEX. 





ILLIAM 5S. BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, | 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- | 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place: 
and i Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 


PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations, 
TAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR, 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hit, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WaLs, Dust DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
ST. AEA. 


THE 





GRATE FU SL—COMFORTING. 


a > ,] Y ¥ 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
hie h govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
a careful application of the fine properties of 
coa, Mr, Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately favoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills."—Civil Service 
Gazette. 
MANUFACTURE OF Ct 









COA.—"“ We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Road, London.”’—See Article in 
1's Household Guide, 
Made simply with boiling water or milk, 
Ewch Packet is labelled - 
and CO., “meen Chemists. 
Lo: ndor 


Cas: 





JAMES EPPS 


BAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS. 
PRIZE MEDAL 1862. 
16 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Pp Beko LoapERs. ' 
SECOND-HAND: 
J REECH-LOADERS 
> FROM £10 10s. 
} REECH-LOADERS 
BOOGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 
Ji. WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
4e 


LONDON. 
PI LOTECTION FROM FIRE 


ele AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BO 

YRYANT AND MAY’S 
> TRADE MARK—AN 


AND MAY'S 
NT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS, 
a ANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPif0RUS 


ANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX 
YRYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 
BRYANT AND MAY. 
~ 
4. SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—&. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to C AUTION the public aguinst 
the infe rior preparations which are put upand labe siled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 


date 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


x. 
ARK. 


PRYANT 
> PATE 


_* 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 


if ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 








The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 





ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps, 


Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 





16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


C O M F O R 4 F O R I N V A L I D sS.—J. ALDERMAN, } PROSPECIUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 


CARSON'S PAINT, 
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DOMINION 


OF CANADA. 





ISSUE of £129,500 SIX PER CENT. 


NORTHERN EXTENSION 


WITH GUARANTEE 


NORTHERN RAILWAY 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS of the 


RAILWAYS COMPANY, 


OF INTEREST BY THE 


COMPANY OF CANADA, 


TO WHOM THE LINES ARE LEASED. 


In Bonds of £100 Sterling each, bearing 6 per Cent. Interest, 


Payable half-yearly, on the 1st of January and Ist of July in each year, in London, at the Banking House of Messrs. Grant, Broruers, and Co., 
” 24 Lombard Street, E.C.; or, at the option of the holder, at the Offices of the NortuerRN Ramway Company or Canapa, in Toronto. 


The Bonds are Repayable at Par, namely, £100 Sterling, on Ist July, 1893. 








Price of Subscription : £93 Per Bond, payable a, follows, namely :—£10 per Bond payable on application; £20 per Bond payable on 
allotment; £20 per Bond payable Ist March, 1873; £20 per Bond payable Ist April, 1873; £23 per Bond payable Ist May, 1873; Total, £93. 


Interest will accrue on the Bonds from Ist January, 1873, and the option is reserved to Subscribers of anticipating payment of the 
instalments on any day when an instalment falls due, under discount at the rate of £6 per cent. per annum for such prepayment. 


Reckoning the profit on the Bonds being redeemed at par, (£100 sterling), and the discount for prepayment, the return to the Investor is 








equal to nearly £7 per cent. per annum. 


MESSRS. GRANT BROTHERS & CO. are authorised by the NoRTHERN EXTEN 
stIoN RAILWAYS COMPANY, with the concurrence of the NORTHERN RAILWAY 
CoMPANY OF CANADA, the Lessees of the lines, to offer for Public Subscription 
£129,500 First Mortgage Bonds, in 1,295 Bonds of £100 Sterling each, of the 
NORTHERN EXTENSION RAILWAYS COMPANY, numbered 1 to 1,295 inclusive. 

The Bonds bear interest at £6 per cent. per annum, payable by Coupons attached, 
half-yearly on the Ist January and Ist July in each year, in London, at the banking- 
house of Messrs. Grant Brothers & Co., 24 Lombard Street, E.C., or at the option of 
the holder, at the offices of the Northern Railway Company of Canada, in Toronto. 

The due payment of the interest for the whole term of the Bonds. namely—to Ist 
July, 1893, is guaranteed by the Northern Railway Company of Canada, pursuant 
to the Act of the Dominion of Canada, confirming the lease of the Extension 
Company's Lines to the Northern Railway Company of Canada, and such guarantee 
is stated in each Bond, under the seal and signed on behalf of that Company. 

The Bonds are redeemable on Ist July, 1893, at par, or £100 sterling per Bond, 
payable in London, or in Toronto, at the option of the holder. 

Subscribers will be entitled to interest on the Bonds from the Ist January, 1873. 

The price of subscription is £93 per £100 Bond, payable at the above-mentioned 
dates ; the option being reserved to subscribers of prepaying the itstalments under 
discount, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 

The authorised Lines of the Northern Extension Railways Company, incorporated 
by Act 25 Vict., cap. 32, of the Ontario Legislature, join and are a continuation of 
the Northern Railway of Canada, and extend from Collingwood to Owen Sound, 
and from Barrie to the Georgian Bay, about 109 miles in length, of which a sketch 
map is enclosed. 

The various Municipalities, Towns, and Cities situated along the Lines have 
granted and paid by bonus or free gift, in aid of their construction, the sum of 
$262,500. The Government of Ontario have also made an absolute grant of 
$194,000, being together equal to about £92,5C0 sterling. 

These Lines have been leased to the Northern Railway Company of Canada for 
the term of 25 years, from the 10th April, 1872, namely, to 10th April, 1897. 

By the Act confirming the said lease, it is provided that that Company 
guarantees the payment of the interest on the Debentures of the Northern Exten- 
sion Railways Company, not exceeding $9,000 (equal to about £1,850 sterling) per 
mile, and further that “such interest shall be a charge, in the nature of a rental, 
upon the earnings of the Line of the Northern Railway Company, and be recog- 
nized and included in the working expenses thereof.” 

The effect of these provisions of the lease is to make the Bonds of the Northern 
Extension Railways Company, that have their interest guaranteed by the Northern 
Railway Company of Canada, a pre-preference to all the Bonds and Stocks of the 
Northern Railway of Canada, for the said interest. 

The total amount of Bonds authorised by the lease to be issued by the Northern 
Extension Railways Company, with the guarantee of interest by the Northern 
Company, being limited to £9,000 (equal, at exchange of 94, to about £1,850) per 
mile, will upon 109 miles, the estimated length of the authorised Lines, amount 
to £202,200, in 2,022 Bonds of £100 each. 

The said Bonds are authorised to be issued only as and when portions of the 
Lines are constructed, or under contract for construction, and the present issue of 
£129,500 is created in right of 70 miles of line in accordance therewith, 46 miles 
being now fully completed and in traffic-operation, viz.:—25 miles since November, 
1871, and 21 since 15th November, 1872; and since the opening of the first 25 miles, 
they have earned sufficient for the Debenture interest in respect thereof. The 
remaining 24 miles of the Lines are in an advanced state of construction, 

The balance of the Bonds will be issued as and when further portions of the 
systems are in course of construction. 

The Northern Railway of Canada has been established since 1854, is 97 miles in 
length, and is well known as a highly successful and progressive line, as the 
following table of gross traffic for the last five years will show :— 

Gross Traffic. 














1868 .... ene sone £113,028 2 7 
ROOD siccnesorcesduneses . 37,892 8 8 
1870, 1 0 
| eeresexeeses aces 11 











180,500 0 0 


The net earnings of the Northern Railway to the 3lst December, 1871, were 
£64,969 ; and for 1872 are estimated at £78,000, the interest on the Bonds of the 
Northern Extension Railways Company being entitled to rank for payment as part 
of the working expenses, and therefore as a first charge on the same, and further, 
on the earnings of the Extension Lines also. 

The above amount of revenue does not include the earnings of the Extension 
Lines, which, so far as opened, have as before-mentioned earned sufficient to pro- 
vide for their own interest, without trenching upon the revenue of the Northern 
Railway Company of Canada. 

Although the due payment of the interest is absolutely guaranteed by the Nor- 
thern Railway Company of Canada, irrespective of the amount of traffic, it may be 
mentioned that the total amount required to pay the interest on the Bonds now for 
subscription is only £7,336 per annum, and a gross traffic of less than £6 per mile 
per week will be sufficient, under the terms of the Lease, to cover the interest on 
the whole of the Debentures guaranteed by the Northern Railway Company, whose 
Own earnings exceed £35 gross per mile per week. 

The price of the first Mortgage Bonds of the Northern Railway of Canada are 
quoted in the Stock Exchange Official List at £93 to £95 per Bond, and application 
will also be made in due course for an official quotation in the London Official 
List of the Bonds now to be issued :— 

The following are the quotations for similar securities :— 






Atlantic and St. Lawrence 6 per cent. Mortgage Bonds ...... eee | 
Grand Trunk of Canada 6 per cent. First Mortgage Bonds « 98 to 100 


Great Western of Canada 6 per cent ditto ........0.6 o reseesseecesses s-++ 105 to 106 
International Bridge, 6 per cent. Guarantee! by Grand Truuk of Canada 97 to 99 


The following are the Directors and Officials of the Northern Extension Railways 
Company :—~ 
DIRECTORS. 
Hon. FRANK SMITH (Senator), Toronto, President. 
N. BARNHART, Esq., Toronto, Vice-President. 
W. H. HOWLAND, Esq., Toronto. 
Alderman J. TURNER, Toronto. 
H. L. HIME, Esq., Toronto. 
HUGH CHISHOLM, Esq., Meadford. 
J. RORKE, Esq., Clarksburg. 
BANKERS—THE BANK of COMMERCE, Toronto; Messrs, GRANT 
BROTHERS, and CO., Lombard Street, London. 
CONSULTING MANAGER—FRED. W. CUMBERLAND, Esq. 
So.iciTor—J. D. EDGAR, Esq., M.P. 
SecaeTtany—JOHN E. FOREMAN, Esq. 


The following are the Directors and Officials of the Northern Railway Company 


of Canada :— 
DrirRecTors. 


Hon, JOHN BEVERLEY ROBINSON, M.P., Toronto, President. 
H. M. JACKSON, Esq., New Square, Lincoln's Inn, London, Vice-President, and 
Chairman of London Board. 

FRED. W. CUMBERLAND, Esq., Toronto, Managing Director. 

ANGUS MORRISON, Esq., M.P., Toronto, 
WM. ELLIOTT, Esq., President of Board of Trade, Toronto. 
HENRY WHEELER, Esgq., London. 

WILLIAM LETHBRIDGE, Esq., London. 

W. D. ARDAGH, Esq., £x Oficio Warden of the County of Simcoe. 
Alderman ROBERT BELL, £r Oficio for the Corporation of Toronto. 
BANKeRs—The BANK of TORONTO, the BANK of COMMERCE, Toronto; 
LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, London. 

GENERAL MANAGER—FRED. W. CUMBERLAND, Esq. 
SeckETARY—THOMAS HAMILTON, Esq. 


Heap Orrices.—TORONTO, CANADA. 
LONDON AGENCY. 
Messrs. CUTBILL, SON and DE LUNGO, 103 Cannon Street, E.C., London. 


Scrip Certificates to bearer will be issued against allotment letters and receipts 
for deposit, and will be exchanged for the Bonds when all the payments are 
completed. 

Copies of the Acts of Parliament, and of the Lease, the Form of Bond, Certif- 
cates of Traffic, and the published accounts of the Northern Railway of Canada, 
for the year ending 30th June, 1872, may be inspected at the offices of Messrs. 
Ashburst, Morris, and Co., Solicitors, 6, Old Jewry, E.C , London. 

Applications must be made in the annexed form, accompanied by the deposit of 
£10 per Bond on the number applied for. Should the amount allotted not require 
the whole sum so paid, the surplus will be applied towards the payment of the 
amount due on allotment. 

In case no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned forthwith without 
deduction. 

Forms of Subscription may be obtained on application. 

24 Lombard Street, E.C., London, loth January, 1873. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


Issue of £129,500 Six per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds of the NORTHERN EXTEN- 
SION RAILWAYS COMPANY, with Guarantee of Interest by the NORTHERN 
RALLWAY COMPANY of CANADA, in Bon Is of £100 each. 

Price of Issue £93 per Bond. 





No.— FORM OF APPLICATION. 
Messrs. GRANT BROTHERS and Co., 24 Lombard Street, E.C., London. 
Gentlemen,—I beg to enclose herewith the sum of £ being £10 per 
Bond on Application for Six per Cent. Sterling First Preference 
Mortgage bonds of £100 each, of the NORTHERN EXTENSION RAILWAYS COMPANY; 
I request you to allot to me that number of the said Bonds, and I hereby agree to 
accept the same or any less namber which you may allot to me, and to pay the 
several instalments in respect of such Bonds, according to the terms of your 
Prospectus, dated 10th January, 1873. 
Name in full 
Address 
Description .........+ 
Date 











1873 








Signature . 
TO BE FILLED UP IF APPLICANT Desires TO PREPAY THE INSTALMENTS. 
I desire to pay the whole of the instalments under discount. 





seseee 





« Signature.,... 
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£1,200,000 SEVEN PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS OF £100 EACH. 

RUGUAY CENTRAL and 

HYGUERITAS RAILWAY COMPANY of 

MONTEVIDEO (Limited). 

Secured by a First Mortgage on the Government 
Guarantee for 40 years (within which period the 
Bonds will be redeemed at par by the operation of a 
Sinking Fund), and of the 146 miles of Railway, as 
made, from Santa Lucia to Hygueritas. 

Subscribers will receive, in addition, upon the 
delivery of each Definitive Bond, a fully paid-up £20 
Share, by way of Bonus, out of the £300,000 of Ordinary 
Share Capital], which is entitled to Dividend after pay- 
ment of the Interest and Sinking Fund on the Bonds, 
and the interest on the Preference Shares. 

These Bonds are the First Mortgage Capital of the 
UrvGuay CENTRAL and Hy@ueriTas RAmwAy Com- 
PANY of MONTEVIDEO (Limited), and will bear interest 
at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, from the Ist of 
January, 1873, payable half-yearly on the 30th of June 
aud 31st of December. 





TRUSTEES FOR THE BONDHOLDERS: 

GrorGE W. DRABBLE, Esq., Chairman of the London 
and River Plate Bank, Director of the Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern Railway Company. Lord HENRY 
GorDON LENNOX, M.P. (Director of the National 
Bank); Lortus FitzwyGraAM, Esq., 89 Eccleston 
Square, S.W., London; Trustees for the Bondholders 
and Preference Shareholders of the Central Uruguay 
Railway Company. 


Price of Issue—£85 per Bond of £100. 


The LONDON and RIVER PLATE BANK, Limited, 
are authorised to receive subscriptions for the above, 
payable as follows :— 

£5 on application. 

10 ,, allotment. 

15 ,, the 15th February, 1873. 

20 ,, the 15th April, 1873. 

15 ,, the 30th June, 1873. Less Half-yoar’s Coupon, 
£3 10s, deducting Income Tax. 

20 ,, the 15th August, 1873. 





£85 

Subscribers may pay up in full on any day when an 
Instalment falls due, undey discount of 5 per cent per 
annum on the amounts so paid. 

At the price of Issue, after reckoning discouut for 
prepayment, the cost is reduced to about 83% per cent. 
net, which will give the Subscribers a return of up- 
wards of £8 5s per cent. per annum, exclusive of the 
value of the Sinking Fund. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer will be issued on allot- 
ment, to be hereafter exchanged for Defiuitive Bonds 
and the Bonus Shares, free of stamp duty. 

The sum to meet the first Two Years’ Interest will 
ve placed in the hands of the Trustees for the Bond- 
uolders before the issue of the Detinitive Bonds. 

he Bonds will carry Coupons, payable half-yearly 
at the London and River Plate Bank, Limited, 40 
Moorgate Street, E.C., London, on the 30th of June 
and the 3lst of December in each year, and will be 
redeemed by annual drawings, at par (£100), in 40 
years, through the operation of a Sinking Fund. The 
drawings will take place yearly, on the Ist of Novem- 
ber, in London, in the presence of the Trustees for the 
Bondholders, and commence on the Ist of November, 
1875, and the Bonds so drawn will be paid off on the 
alist of December following. 

The Government Guarantee of £700 per 


mile amounts annually to... «» £102,200 
The Interest and Sinking Fund on the 

Bonds amount to ove ove eve 90,000 
Leaving a margin, per annum, of ee £12,200 


The Bonds, therefore, are more than fully covered 
oy the amount of the Government Guarantee, and in 
addition, they have the security of the traffic of the 
Railway. 

A first mortgage deed has been executed to the 
frustees, charging the Concession relating to the 
146 miles of Railway, with the guarantee of the 
Government of Uruguay of £102,200 a year thereon, as 
4 special security for the due payment of the Interest 
and Sinking Fund on the Bonds, the proceeds of which 
the Trustees will apply to the construction and equip- 
ment of the Railway, The Concession is in perpetuity, 
the Governmeht Guarantee of the net earnings of the 
Line to the amount of 7 per cent. on £10,000 per mile 
neing for forty years, and attaching, as each separate 
section of not less than 20 miles is opened for traffic. 
Each such section is thus complete in itself, and the 
positions of the Bondholder remains the same, whether 
a part or the whole of the Bonds are issued. 

The Capital of the Company consists of £1,200,000 in 
Bonds, now offered for subscription, and £600,000 in 
Shares, £300,000 of which are 7 per cent. Preference 
Shares and £300,000 Ordinary Shares. Out of the 
latter the Bonus Shares will be taken. 

A Contract has been concluded with Mesrs. Waring 
Brothers for the complete construction and equipment 
of the Railway, in sections, within two years, to the 
satisfaction of the Government, and in conformity with 
the terms of the Concession, for the proceeds of the 
mortgage capital now offered for Subscription (or pro 
ratA in case part only shall be issued), the £300,000 of 
Preference Shares, and the remainder (£60,000) of the 
Ordinary Shares, which will be paid and handed to 
them by the Trustees against the Engineer's certificates 
ag the works progress. 

The Central Uruguay Railway, starting from the 
capital and shipping port of Montevideo, is now open to 
the town of Santa Lucia, where the present Line will 
form a junction with it,and run to Hygueritas, where 
it will collect the traffic of the vast and fertile provinces 
watered by the Uruguay and its tributaries, for con- 
yeyance by means of the Central Uruguay Railway to 
Montevideo, the capital of the Republic of Uruguay, 
and the best port of the River Plate. 

The traffic of the Line to Santa Lucia is most satis- 
factory, and fully justifies the opinion of practical men 
acquainted with the country that this natural extension 
of the system, following the course of the main road 
by which the traffic is at present conveyed, will, when 
fully deve!oped, earn considerably more than the 7 per 
cent. minimum dividend on £10,000 per mile guaren- 
teed by the State, 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Line to Santa 
Lucia as yet has been worked almost entirely for 
passengers, the receipts already amount to upwards of 
£25 per mile per week, and a very considerable addi- 
tion may be expected as soon as the goods traffic 
commences. A net carning of less than £15 per mile 
per week on this Line is sufficient to pay the Interest 
and Sinking Fund on the Bonds now offered for sub- 
scription, and the fixed Dividend of 7 per cent. on the 
Preference Shares. The Ordinary Skares are entitled 
to all excess of net revenue beyond that sum, subject 
to the application of 50 per cent. thereof to the repay 
ment of advances by the Government, if any, under 
their guarantee. ¢ 

The success of the Railways in the River Plate States 
has been of the most marked description. The Shares 
of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway, on the 
right bank of the River, command a premium of over 
33 per cent. The net earnings of the Northern Rail- 
way of Buenos Ayres for the year 1871 amounted to 
13 per cent. on the entire capital of the Company— 
£17,000 per mile. From the rapidly increasing 
prosperity of the country, there can be no doubt that 
the left or Montevidean bank of the River Plate will 
become equally if not more remunerative. 

The 7 per Cent. Bonds of the Central Uruguay Rail 
way Company, with the same guarantee of the Govern 
ment asthose now offered for subscription, but without 
any bonus share, issued in April, 1371, at 75, are now 
quoted at 99. ¢ 

The latest advices from Uruguay are of a very satis- 
factory and encouraging character, and have a special 
interest for the investors in the securities of that 
country. The progress of the country is steady and 
continuous ; within the space of ten years the revenues 
have increased more than threefold, the receipts in 
1862 were £353,800 only, while in 1871 the customs 
receipts amounted to £1,062,463. 

The Consolidated Six per Cent. Loan of Uruguay, 
issued in London in the autumn of 1871, at the price of 
72, is now quoted at 84. 

The only Deed executed by or on behalf of the 
Company is an Indenture, dated the 9th of January, 
1873, between William Waring, Henry Waring, and 
Charles Waring, of the first part, the Company of the 
second part, and George W. Drabble, Lord Henry 
Gordon Lennox, M.P., and Loftus Fitzwygram, Esq., of 
the third part. ~y 

Certitied Copies of the Concession, and Certitled 
English Transiations of the same, and the above Deed, 
as also copies of the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association of the Company, can be seen at the Ofilces 
of the Solicitors, Messrs. Cope, Rose, and Pearson, 26 
Great George Street, Westminster. 

Applications must be made in the aunexed form, 
accompanied by a payment of 5 per cent. on the amount 
applied for, and be forwarded to the Bankers, Messrs. 
Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., Lombard Street, E.C., 
London; or to the London and River Plate Bank, 
Limited, 40 Moorgate Street, E.C., London; or to the 
Brokers, Messrs. J. and A, Scrimgeour, 18 Old Broad 
Street, E.C., London. 

: . = allotment is made the deposit will be returned 
in full. 

In default of payment of the sum due on allotment, 
or of any of the subsequent instalments, the allotment 
and all payments will be liable to forfeiture. 

ff in any case a less number of Bonds than are 
applied for be allotted, the surplus of the deposit on 
application will be applied towards the amount pay- 
able on allotment. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be 
obtained of the London and River Plate Bank, 40 
Moorgate Street, E.C., London; Messrs. Glyn, Mills, 
Currie and Co., 67 Lombard Street, E.C., London; 
Messrs. J. and A. Scrimgeour, 18 Old Broad Street, 
E.O., London ; and of the Secretary, S. J. Nicolle, Esq., 
at the Offices, 4 Great Winchester Street Buildings, E.V., 
London. 

London, 9th January, 1873. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
TO THE LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK, LiMITep. 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, 
Currie, and Co., the sum of £ being a deposit of 
£5 per Bond on Seven per cent. Bonds of the 
Uruguay CENTRAL AND HyGueRITAS Raitway 
COMPANY OF MONTEVIDEO, Limited, I request you will 
allot me that number of the said Bonds, and I engage 
to pay up the further instalments on that, or any 
smaller number you may allot me, on the terms of the 
Prospectus of the 9th of January, 1373. 
Name in full......... 
Address .... 
Description 
Date ..coccoccccceee 
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NVESTORS int: ENGLISH and 

FOREIGN BONDS, Railways, Bauk Shares, 
Mines, should consult 

THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW,” 

Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive. 
By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London. 
Post free Threepence. 





Published Monthly, 
NARs’ INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
a now ready (12 pages),Spost free. 
DIVIDENDS 5and 10 to 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &c. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.O. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.O. 


QHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 





ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO, W. LOVELL, Secretary. 








LT 
OSS of LIFE or LIMB, WITH THE 
4 _ CONSEQUENT 


[ OSS of TIME and MONEY CAUSED 
4 BY 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, PRO. 
VIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
}AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUR. 
J ay S. ANCE COMPANY. 


FAST ABLISHED 1849. 
ae 








(arian ONE MILLION, FULLY 
_SUBSCRIBED. 


()FFERS UNDOUBTED SECURITY. 

NVESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE 
FUND £130,000. 

A NANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 TO 

LX £658. INSURES £1,000 AT DEATH, 








2 AN ALLOWANCE AT the RATE 
OF £6 PER WEEK FOR TOTAL DISABLE- 
MENT BY INJURY. 
URERS of FIVE YEARS’ STAND- 
ING 


Gane IN REALISED PROFITS. _ 





\ p., ASSURANCE AGAINST 
Ft LOSS OF LIFE AT SEA. 





NSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS ALONE, 
BY te JOURNEY or by PERIODS 
OF TIME, 
AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 





“A SK FOR AN INSURANCE TICKET 
WHEN YOU PAY YOUR RAILWAY FARE. 





“4 NNUAL INCOME, £150,000. 
A 


EVEN HUNDRED and TWENTY- 
FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS have been PAID 
as COMPENSATION, 


Fok 37,500 CLAIMS FROM ACCI- 
VV 
HUNTING. 
SHOOTING, FISHING, TRAVEL- 
LING OR AT HOME, 
PROMPE AND LIBERAL SETTLE. 





MENT OF CLAIMS. 
poe TERMS AND CONDITIONS, 
“4 PPLY TO THE CLERKS AT THE 
Fi RAILWAY STATIONS, 


Sts THE LOCAL AGENTS, 








(EAT THE OFFICES, 


N°: 6t CORNHILL, AND 10 
> 3 REGENT STREET. 





Wut J. VIAN, SECRETARY. 


QO" ENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They underiake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effeciing 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwar is for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertaived 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1372. 

TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGION and PENNINGTON’S 

_4 MONTHLY KECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C. 
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RAMERS’ THREE YEARS’SYSTEM 

of HIRE, by which the pianoforte, American 

one. be hirer, has been partially adopted, and is 

advertised by others, but is carried out on a thoroughly 
large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


)ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 


CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- | 


ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Pianoforte 

Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 

RARD’S GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 

CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 

ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Piano- 

forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 

a 
OLLARD’S GRAND  PIANO- 
FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 

instruments on their three years’ system of hire.— 

Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 

Regent Street. 

—~—>S awn DIAWALRTAYRDTErT.A | 
RAND PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply GRAND PIANOFORTES, 








by all the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 5s per | 


quarter.—Planoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 
OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES 
of every description, by all the great makers, from 
£2 12s 6d to £10 10s per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery 
(largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


B. CRAMER and Co., 199, 201, 
. 207, and 209 Regent Street, W. 





N S. 43, 44, and 45 MOORGATE 
STREET, City. 


OHN BENNETTS WATCHES. 
65 and 64 Cheapside. 
John Bennett's Gold Presentation Watches, 20 gs., 
30 gs., 40 gs. 
John Bennett's — Gold Keyless Watches, from 
: 0 gs. 
John Bennett's Silver Watches with Keyless action, 


rom 6 gs. 
John Bennett's Gold Keyless Half-Chronometers, from 
30 to 40 gs. 


armoniom, organ, or harp, becomes the pro- | 


| UJ NIVERSITY of LONDON. 


become VACANT by the resignation of Dr. Hirst, the 
Senate are about to appoint a successor, who will also 
be charged with the duties of Librarian. 

The Salary of the Assistant-Registrar and Librarian 
will be £500 a year. In common with the other offi- 
cers of the University, he wil! be subject to annual 
re-election. His whole time must be devoted to the 
business of the University. He will be required to 
enter on his duties not later than May Ist Further 


information may be obtained by application to the | 


Registrar. 

Candidates are desired to send in their names to the 
Registrar, with a statement of their age (which must 
not be less than 25, or exceed 45 years), previous 
career, end qualifications, and with such testimonials 
as they may think desirable, on or before Saturday, 
February 15th. 

It is. particularly requested by the Senate that no 
personal application be made to its Members indivi- 
dually. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, Registrar. 

University of London, W., January 7, 1873. 





President—The MARQUIS of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Rev. the Lorv Bisuor of 

CHEsTeR; THOMAS Brassey, Esq.. M.P.; JAMES 

Bryce, Esq.. D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law 

at the University of Oxford; Sir WILLIAM JACKSON, 

Bart.; JonN Lartrp, Esq., M.P.; the Rev. B. F. 

Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity at the 

University of Cambridge. 

Head Master—Rev. J. T. PEARSE, M.A. 

Course of Studies, that of the public schools. 
Scholarships tenable at the School, and at the Univer- 
sity. Boarders are received by the Masters. School 
will re-open on Thursday, January 16th. 

For full information apply to the Secretary, 

Rey. C. J. STEPHEN, Caroline Place, Birkenhead. 
))DUCATION. — An English Episco- 
4 palian Clergyman (married), resident in Scot- 

land, wishes for a young PUPIL of twelve or thirteen 
years of age, to whom he would give undivided atten- 
tion. A delicate or backward boy would have every 
care bestowed on him that the comforts of home could 
supply. Terms 100 Guineas inclusive. References to 
families of rank and position, and former pupils.— 
Address “N.,” Sharpe's Library, 4 Berkeley Square, 
London, W. 


LAPHAM.—FRENCH CLASSES for 




















John Bennett's Silver Half-Chronometers, from 16 to 
25 


John Bennett's Half-Chronometers are compensated 
for variations of temperature, adjusted 
in positions, and need no key. 

John Bennett's English Hall Clocks, chiming the qrs., 
from 30 gs. 

John Bennett's richly-gilt Drawing-room Clocks, classic 

esigns. 

John Bennett's Marble Dining-room Clocks, 
antique bronzes. 

John Bennett's 18-caret Hall-marked Chains 
chuice Jewellery. 

John Bennett's Clock and Watch Manufactory, 65 and 
64 Cheapside. 

SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
OHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 
ONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Li 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
_— and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 


with 


and 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 


HE ; POTTERY GALLERIES, 


31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


AA INTON’S ART POTTERY. 
M 














T a — | 
OHN MORTLOCK begs to call the | 
attention of intending purchasers to the immense 
assortment of all kinds cf CHINA, GLASS, and 
POTTERY: now on view at the above rooms. Unusual | 
advantages are offered in the selection of Services for 
Breakfast, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they being | 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, together form- 
ing the largest establishment of the kind in Europe. 
All Goods marked in plain figures, with a Discount 
for Cash payments. 


OLE ADDRESSES :— 
203 and 204 OxrorD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT & PILLS 
—Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica.—These maladies 
are always more or less connected with disorder or 
disease of the digestive organs, hence the facility with 
which they yield to Holloway’s remedies. ‘Temporary 
alleviation immediately follows the proper application 
of this soothing Ointment, while the Pills taken inter- 
nally reduce the digestive functions to order and avert 
all inflammatory tendencies. Nervous invalids will de- 
rive ease and consolation from the influence of these 
medicaments, which are free from mercury and all 
noxious ingredients. Holloway’s celebrated Ointment 
and Pills present at a trifling outlay the means of pre- 
Serving the health,or uprovting diseases which have 
assailed the body, through accident, luxury, indolence, 
and other causes. . 





| 
| 
| 
| 


a 


| casks and cases for home use or exportation. 


| Extract. 


YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Madame H. J. 
MATILE, widow of a French Protestant Professor. 
diplome of the University of Laon. English and French 
references. Masters for advanced English, German, 
&e. Prospectuses on application —10 Ferndale Road, 
Bedford Road, Clapham, 8S. W. 


JOYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, 
Burlington House.—The EXHIBITION of 
WORKS of the OLD MASTERS, together with 
WORKS of DECEASED MASTERS of the BRITISH 
SCHOOL, in Oil. Water-Colour, and Sculpture, is 
NOW OPEN. Admission, from nine till dusk, Is. 
Catalogue.6d. Season Tickets, 5s. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, BR.A., Secretary. 


YODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 

\ ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY. ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with 
Arms, Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 

STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 

to the Royal Family, 

42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


CO. 





CAUTION, 
LKINGTON and 
find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
80 extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers 
to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious 
articles of very inferior quality offered for sale as 
*“ ELKINGTON’S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to warn 
the public against purchasing such articles, and will be 
at all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
that purpose to either of their establishments, viz.,— 
22 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
45 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
25 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
St. ANN'S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
(Signed) ELKINGTON and CO. 


NVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 


4 








tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and 0O., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Oftices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


N OSCOW POLYTECHNIC 
1 EXHIBITION, 1872. LYONS EXHIBLTPION, 
ls7z2. (GULD MEDALS.) 

First Prizes awarded 
EXTRACT of MEAT for t 

CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig’'s, 
the inveutor's, siguature. Ask fur Liebig Company's 


to LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


st quality 


The Office of ASSISTANT-REGISTRAR having 


PBIRKENHEAD SCHOOL (Limited). | 


Quota- | 


HE UPPER & MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
Peckham, London, 8.E., conducted by Jonn 
| Yeats, LL.D., &c., for the Training of Youths to Busi- 
ness, will be RE-OPENED on the 16th inst. Dr. 
YeATs has excellent accommodation for foreigners, 
or for young men desirous of studying Modern Lan- 
guages, the Principles of Commerce, Exchanges, &c. 
V. H. Brewer, M.A. Exhibitioner and Gold 
Medallist, U. London, will read privately with candi- 
dates preparing for the Universities, Cooper's Hill, 
the Indian Civil Service, Law Entrance Examina- 
tions, &e. 
For particulars, address W. H. B., Upper School, 
Peckham, 8.E. 


| 
fpeooe 
\'FNHE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
| COLLEGE.—Founded under the auspices of 
| the late Richard Cobden; inaugurated :0th July, 1867, 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., late Rector of 
| the High School, Edinburgh. 
Vice-Principal—M. 8S. FORSTER, B.C.L., M.A., Oxford. 

This College assigns a prominent place in its curricu- 
lum to Modern Languages and the Natural Sciences. 
| The WINTER TERM will commence on 18th 
| JANUARY, 1873. 

Applications for admission should be addressed to 
the Principal, at the College, Spring Grove, near 
Isleworth, Middlesex. 





N SRSLITY sZEGE N 
Ux: RSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL. 
Head Master—T. Hewitt Key, M.A,, F.RS. 
Vice-Master—E. R. Norton, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge 

The LENT TERM will begin, for new Pupils, on 
Tuesday, January 14, 1873, at 9.30 a.m. 

The School is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the Termini of several! other railtvays. 

Prospectuses containing full information respecting 
the Courses of Instruction given in the School, Fees, 

and other particulars may be obtained at the office 
of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


ADIES’ EDUCATION AL ASSOCIA- 

4 TION, in connection with University College, 
London. 

Supsects For LENT TeRM.—10 Lectures by Professor 
BEESLY on the “ History of the Freuch Revolution,” 
on Tuesdays, at 2 30, beginning Jan. 21; Fee, £1 Is. 18 
Lectures by Professor CORFIELD on “Special and 
General Hygiene,’ on Tuesdays and Fridays, at 3.30, 
beginning Jan. 21; Fee, £1 Ils 6d. 10 Lessons in 
“ Practical Physics,’ by Professor G. C. Foster, on 
Wednesdays, 10.45-12.45, beginning Jan. 22; Fe 
£2 12s 6d. 20 Lectures by Professor Croom ROB «RTSON 
on the “ History of Philosophy,” on We :nesdays and 
Fridays, at 11.30, beginning Jan. 22; Fee, £1 lls 6d. 8 
Lectures by Professor SHELDON AMOs, on “ lnterna- 
tional Law,” on Wednesdays, at 2.50, beginning Jan. 
22; Fee, £1 1s. 

The Ladies’ Classes of Mathematics, Mechanics, 
| Practical Chemistry, English, French, Italian, and 
German Languages and Literatures, Constitutional 
History and Architecture, will open on and after 
Monday, Jan. 20. Prospectuses to be had of the Hon. 
| See, J. E. MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford Square, Hyde 
| Park, W. 








UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 
Harley Street, W. Incorporated by Royal 
| Charter, 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, 
| and for granting Certificates of Knowledge 
| Patrons—Her MAJesTy the Qu&EN; H.R.H. the 
| PRINCESS of WALES. 

Visitor—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 

The Classes will REOPEN for the LENT TERM 
| on Monday, January 20th. The Course of Instruction 
includes Latin, French, German, Italian, Mathematics, 

Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, English Language 
and Literature, Ancient and Modera History, Theology 
| and Church History, Drawing, Sivging, and Harmony. 

Individual Instruction is given in Vocal and Instru- 

mental Music. Special Ciasses are formed for the 
study of Greek and for conversation in Modern 

Languages. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Fees, 

Scholarships, &c., may be obtained on application 
| to Miss GROVE, at the College Office. 

E. H, PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 

and 45 Harley Street, W.—The CLASSES in 
this School for Girls from 5 to 14 will REOPEN on 
Monday, January 20th. The following redaced scale 
of fees will come into operation :— 
For pupils under 10, £4 4 a term, or £10 10s @ year, 
For pupils from 10 to 12, £5 58 a term, or £15 13s a 


year. 
For pupils from 12 to 14, £6 6s a term, or £16 l6sa 
year. 
When three or more sisters attend at the same time, 
all after the second are received at half-fees. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 





| (NAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION for 
WOMEN. June, 1873. London Centre. Can- 

didates are requested to send in their Names by March 

5th to the Hon, Sec., Mrs. A. DICEY. 


25 Ashley Place, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


Cai - STREET : SCHOOL for 
1 





GIRLS.—LENT TERM will BEGIN on 
“AURSDAY, JANUARY 16, 1873. Pupils preps 
Examinations. Fees, 5, 10, 12 





for the Cambridge 
Guineas per annum 


OARDING-HOUSE.—A _ Boarding- 

I House, in connection with Gower-Street Schoot 

for Girls will be opened shortly in the nelghbourhouod 
of the Regent's Park, N.W 

For prospectuses and particulars, inguire at 78 

| Gower Street, W.C 




















13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Lushai Expedition, 1871-7 


By R. G. WooptHo Lieutenant, Royal 
lustrations, 15s. 





Engin- 


1 yol., with Il 


eers. 
Brides and Bridals. By J. 6. 

JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

‘Brides and Bridals’ cannot fail to go strai to 





the heart of every woman in England.”’—A¢ 


History of the Horse- Guards, 


from 1750 to 1872. By J. H. STOcQUELER. 

“Mr. Stocqueler’s volume has the merit of being 

readable, and contains a great deal of information. In 
military circles the book will be popular.”"—S/anda 


Recollections of Society in France 


and ENGLAND. By I y he LEMENTINA DAVIES. 
SECOND EDITION. 2¥ 


THE NEW NOVELS 
In the Days of My Youth. ‘By 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS, - r *Parbara’s 
History,” &c. 3 vols. 
* A novel which cannot fail to charm, bei ng writ 
in a bright, sparkling, happy manner. ’—/* 


Ruth Maxwell. By Lady Blake. 


“ This story is told with a quiet charm, and conta 
thoroughly good and pleasant reading. —Post. 


Father Godfrey. By the Author ~ 


of “Anne Dyerart.” 3 yols. 
“A well-written story. Godfrey's character is finely 


drawn." —Athen#um. 
False Cards. By Hawley Smart, 


Svo. re 

















Author of “ Breezie Langton.” 3 v: 
**Palse Cards’ will be a popular nove —e neum 
* Picasant reading from beginning to end.”—Post. 


A Woman at the Wheel. By A. 





M. TOBYN. 3 vols. (Jan. 17. 
The WORKS of JOHN HENRY NE WM AN, D.D. 
New Uniform Edition. 
ISTORICAL SKETCHES. (Second 


T Series.) Price 6s, containing, 

The HISTORY of the TURKS in their RELATION to 
EUROPE 

The PERSONAL and LITERARY CHARACTER of 
CICERO. 

LIFE of APOLLONIUS of TYANA. 

Of PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. [Just published. 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 





‘Now ready, price 5s 


| = and HYMNS, Original 

Translated. by EnWArRD CASWALL, 
Hymns for the Week, the Christian Seasons and Saints’ 
Days, translated from the Breviary, the Missal, and 
other Sources; Original MEDITATIVE Pit S and 
HYMNS, and other Poems. Feap. 8vo, pp. 684. 

This volume contains a complete collection of this 
writer's Hymns and Sacred Poems; all the Popular 
Hymnals, Catholic and Protestant, are more or less in- 
debted to this author, from the Vesperals and Missals 
of Burns and Duffy to Spurgeon’s Tabernacle Hymn 
Book. The “Hymns Ancient and Modern” have 
— largely from the Poems and Hymns here co! 
lecte 
ame MowTacu PICKERING, 196 Piceadilly, 


and 





London, W 
Just adie. wows 8vo, extra cloth, price 5s; crown 
4to, extra cloth gilt, with Steel Portrait of the Author, 
price 7s 6d. 
The SIXTH (or THEISTS’) EDITION of 
HE ARGUMENT, A PRIORI, for the 


BEING and the ATTRIBUTES of the LORD 
GOD, the ABSOLUTE ONE, and FIRST CAUSE. By 
WILLIAM H. Gruuespief, of Torbanehill, F.R.G.S., & 





Author of * The Necessary Existence of God,” &c., &e. 

“TI do not, I can assure Mr, Gillespie, mean to flatter 
him, in saying I consider his work among the very 
ablest specimens of speculative philosophy which 
this country has latterly exhibited..—Sir WILLIAM 
HAMILTON, Baronet, Professor of gic and Meta 
physics in the University of Edinburgh. 

HOULSTON and SONs,7 Paternoster Square, 
and all Booksellers. 














London ; 


Ready this day, in fe ap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE. HEAP of STONES. A Poem. 
By S. HOLDEN. 
“Is dhave a God indeed ? 
Ask not Philosophy. 
The Life of Man a surer guide will prove, 
And give the true reply. 
London: E. Moxon, Son, and Co., Dover Street, W.; 
and 1 Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


\ CIENTIFIC PRES sSENTS 
Collections to illustrate “ Ly ell 8 Sisinnte of of 

Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers ; 
all the recent publications, &., of 

J. aa Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W 

Private a is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 


And is He Love ? 


comprising ; 


SPECTATOR. 


a 


{January 11, 1873, 
‘ caeaanen insane 
ust published, price 7s 6d. 


BLACKSTONE ECONOMISED; 


BEING A COMPENDIUM OF 





THE 
The following Volumes are now ready of the New and | | 
Cheaper Editions of 
NTIFIC 


iG UIER'S POPULAR SCIEN 


















WORKS. In extra crow rolumes, bound 
1 cloth, containing all the itions with _— al ro x TAT SN oa 
the ‘I xt ou y Ke ed. Pric« Li [IE LAW ) OF EN GLAND 
(at each, 
no TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Imirable works of popular science." —Dai'y By D. M. ATRD, Esq., 
F | he Middle Temple, Barrister-st-Law. 
: aoe ‘ROM THE LAW JOURNAL, January 4, 1873, 
N id Revised Edition, price 7s 6d. k contains, in a form at once perspicuous 





an amo 









rPeHE WOR L D BE FOR E the DELUGE. unt of valuable information on the 
By Lovurs Fiaurer. The Geological Portion 1, and general character of the laws of thig 

fully Revise much new matter added, by h as we do not recollect to have seen in 

. BRISTOV f the Geological Survey of written document of the same bulk. The 
Great Britain, He of King’s College, London. Private Wrongs’ and ‘Public Wrongs' 
With 233 Llustrati n a most useful article of education 





$ » adult population, so that, except as t 
ok worth a thous ind } m 1 © Book 





Tt gilt ¢ hristmas volumes, | § on den ing with the laws of real property, is 
ind one must suitable as a gift to intellectual and h a nut for ordinary readers, we have here a 
rnesily inquiring students, —<A/henwum. yolume which has pretty nearly solved the problem 
| how to make the people unde rsiaud the policy of the 

New and Revised Editi« just ready. price 7s 6d. laws under which they live 










<i OCEAN W ORL. D. A Descriptive | Loudon: Loxemans, Gri :£N, and Co, Paternoster Row, 
sini H - es _ Aue 1 sea t a ae — Just published, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 
PERCEVAL WRIGHT, Ml ] IFE, its FRIENDS and FOES; Lent 

















eR | 4 Lectures. By the Rev. HENRY FOOTMAN, B.A, 
wand Revised Edition, price 7s 6d | St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
‘. apes sani gt regeegm ote . | London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoste 
THE VEGETABLE WORLD: a | Yondon: Loxeuans setter ai 
History of Plants, with their Botanical Descrip- |; Mr.E DW ARDS o on ‘the Di OMES TIC USE of FUEL. 


Properties. By Louis FIGvurEr, | 
Botanical Terms. Revised and 


nent Botanist. With 470 lilustra- | ( 


In royal 8yo, with 149 I!lustrations and a Portrait, 
ice 12s. 
rl FIRE-PLACES, By 


DWARDS, Jun. New Edition, re 


ions and Pecu 
With a Gi 
Corrected by ¢ 
tions. 

“The pres 


sl 





UR DOMES 
FREDERICK E 
| written and enlarge 


‘The V. egetable World’ i 
8 concerned, the best whic h 













pe g the original French issue.” | noes CHIMNEYS, their Cure and 
he / Prevention. Sixth Edition, Revised; with 40 
N 1 Revised Edition, price 7s 6d Illustrations, Price 3s 6d. 
New anc evisec dition, ce 48 Oa. . mWUrr y ‘ nh TTS DP a rl 
mpwcathceotiec TORLD- P lay | "PSHE EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL 
HE INSECT WORLD: a Popular | Reger magpie: Fine A gfe 
Dee ee dl ane al in COOKING OPERATIONS, with an account 


f Insects. By Louis 
2. Revised and Corrected by Professor P. 
N Duncan, M.D., F.R.S. With 576 Ilustratior 
‘Remarkable at onee for the beauty and variety of 


of Count Rumford’s Economical Systems, and numer. 
ous Practical Sugge stions for Domestic Use. With 47 
| Lilustrations, price 5s. 
| London: Lonouans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 












ak 





its illustrations. The book is an excellent one, and 
admirably got up."—Kducational Times. Now ready, price 2s 6d, 
YASSELL, PETTER, and GALPin, London, Paris, and | | EAFNESS; its Various Causes, and 
| New Y ork. their suecessful removal by Electrolysis. With 
———-——————_———_—_—_—_—————_ | Introductory Remarks on the Ear, and a Report of 
Just ready. Thirty Cases illustrating the Method of Treatment. 
. —— | By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
UTLINES of GERMAN LITERA- Gollege of Physicians, ’ 


TURE. By Josers Gostick, Author of a Hand- 
book of American Literature, and ROBERT HARRISON, 
Librarian of the Lo nek m Library. In 1 vol., post 8vo, 
price l0s, Dedicated by permission to Mr. Carlyle. 


Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, If q 
reet, Covent Garden. | [: 


Henrietta 8 
ed by the Authors and all Bo 0 oks aM 


LON MAN, GREEN, 
all Booksel ers. 


and Co., Paternoster Row; and 








Post free for 13 stamps. 
LECTRO-SURGERY, and its 
advantages over ordinary Surgical Operations 
in the remova! of Caucers, Tumours, Hydroceles, and 
: abnormal! growths generally. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D. 
‘Two vols. crown S8vo, cloth, price 10s. | W. ALEXANDER, 24 Old ( avendish Street, W. 

YAMBLER (The). By SAMUEL Jomun- — 

% son, LL.D. With a complete Index and | | econ SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE. 
Table of Comtents, carefully collated from the best — 
editions, with a Sketch of the Author's Life, by Sir 
WALTER Scorr, Bart 





Orders s are rece lers, 


















the wishes of many 
Members of 


NOTICE.—In deference to 
Schoolmasters, Teachers, Clergymen, 


f London: WILLIAM Trae, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. |} School Boards, &c.; and in anticipation of the coming 
: ngs —- | great extension of the operations of the Education 

Zighth Thousand, with 70 Plates. 4 Coloured, cloth, 21s. | 4¢t, The SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE, on and 
Fighth Thousand, with 70 Plates, 4 Coloured, cloth, 218. | sree January 4, will be REDUCED in PRICE to 
pow to WORK with the MICRO- | TukeEEPENCE. The Paper will be sent direct from 
SCOPE. By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. A | the Office, free by post, o1 prepayment at the following 


rates:—Per Annum, lds 2d; 
Quarter, 3s lod. 
| TO ADVERTISERS. 
Mall. *,* The CHRONICLE has a large and increasing 
circulation. ‘The recognised organ of Education at 
home and abroad, it is also the official medium for the 
nent and School Board Advertisements. The 
will largely extend its sale, and 
increased value for all classes of 


Complete Manual of Microscopical Manipulation. per Half-year, 7s 7d; per 

Many New Processes of Investigation, and Directions 

for Examining Objects under the bighest powers. 
HARRISON, P vl] 


New Work by Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R:S. 
I yiskasi rE RMS : and on the Treat- 


ment of the Feverish State. 28 Plates, 12s 6d, 


Govern) 
reduction in price 
thus make it of 


I. Supposed Nature. I. Real Nature. III. Destruction. Public und Educational Advertisements. 
- J. and A. CHURCHILL. The paper can be ordered through all Booksellers. 
in ek NL oucmetinnteamabaint Advertisements and Business Communications 
Text-Book by Dr. LIONE L BEALE, F.RS. hould be addressed to the Publishers; other letters 


2to 78 Turomill Strect, EC. 





o the Ed 
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319 JPLASM ; 
) 


Physiolony aud Sik —— pus THEOLOGICAL REVIEW; 
“ph ! : a Jourval of Religious Thought and Life. 


- and A. CHURCHILL Edited by CHAKLES BaarD, B.A. 











“ — LIONEL B BEAL E, F.R.S. —" Pul ng Sage nee —— 6d. 
_ * . re No. XL. JANUARY, 1873. 
L IFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS | 1, pur sexraunt or Renton, By E, Vansittart 
4 THOUGHT. With 6 Colo Plates, illustrat- Neale. M. A. 
ng the Arrangement of Living Matter in the Tissues | 2. CrrricaL EXAMINATIONOF ISAI au XXXVL-XXXIX. 
of Living Beings. 5s 6d ON THE BASIS OF Recent ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES. 
and A, CHURCHILL. 3y A. H. Sayce, M.A. 
3. BRITISH-ASSOCIATION PHILOSOPHY. By John Owen, 
Third Edition, 25s, Numerous Illustrations B.D. f , 
( N KIDNEY DISEASES, URINARY 4. —- BOARDS AT WORK. By J. Allanson Picton, 
3 DEPOSIPS, and CALCULOUS DISORDERS; | 5, Joun James TAYLER’S LerTers. By John Robberds, 
m ig the ‘Symipt wis Dingnosis, and Treatment 2A. 
o Diseases. By Dr. Lioneh BALE, F.RS. G6. MEMORIALSOF A Quiet Live. By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 


7. THE ReLIGIOUS SITUATION IN FRANCE SINCE THE 
War. By Albert Reville, D.D. 

< for = . SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 

or 1873 | 9; Norices or BOoKs:—Dutch Theology; 


J.and A. CHURCHILL 


wn 


German 


wat AKE R's ALMANAC] 





5 _ ready, price Is; or neatly half-bound, theology; Dr. Rowland Williams's Book of De- 
Is 6d. The Astronomical portion has beea consider votion; Miseellaneous, 
ei onl ged, ow iy Sena SAAD: SONNE Olt Cine WILLIAMS and Nor@are. 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
MCN. OF SCIENCE USUBNY POGUES. Garden, London, W.C.; and 20 South Frederick Street, 


To be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, and News- 


| E linburgh. } 





vendors. | emiiiaineeninaia scintpibnaiiiansie 
wee Ses "mee ¢ ARGE BUIL DINGS i in CHICAGO.— 

HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in | L’ See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by 

i WATER COLOURS, — The ELEVENTH | post 44d, for View; also for Plan of Proposed Museum, 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and | south Kensington—Papers on Belfries and Bells— 





STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 65 Pall Mall East. Tentill | On Arbitration—Artitivial Lighting of Buildings— 
tive. Admission, Is. Gas, Phe Old Masters, &c.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. | Newsmen. A new volume 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for SUNDAY READING. 
THE DAY OF REST. 
Price ONE PENNY a Week. 


Large folio size. Illustrated by the Best Artists. 
Introductory Christmas Number are now ready. 


Numbers I. and IL and the 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


LIFE: Conferences delivered at Toulouse. By 
the Rev. Ptre LAcCoRDAIRE. Translated, with the Author's permission, by | 
Henry D. LANGDON. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, price 6s. 
PELICAN 


PAPERS: Reminiscences and 


Remains of a Dweller in the Wilderness. By JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. 


Ready this day, 2 vols. crown 8vo, uniform with the Cheap Edition of the 
Sermons, price 7s 6d 


LIFE and LETTERS of the late FREDERICK 


W. ROBERTSON, M.A. Edited by Rey. Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A., Chaplain 
to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


STORIES in PRECIOUSSTONES. By Heren 


ZIMMERN. With Six Illustrationr, 
Ready this day, large post 8vo, price 64. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS 
1842-1852. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, price 14s. 
Twelfth Thousand now ready. 
The NEW EDITION of VOLUME L. will be ready on January 16th. 


The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


OLD COURT LIFE of FRANCE. By Mrs. 





By AntTHuony 


Evuior, Author of “The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” &c. 2 vols. demy 

8vo. (Nearly ready. 
The TRUE CROSS. A Legend of the True 

Church. By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. (in January. 
RECOLLECTIONS of CANADA. By Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel MARTINDALE, C.B. With numerous [\lustrations a Lieutenant 
Carlile, R.A. Oblong quarto, price 21s. 


TO the CAPE for DIAMONDS. By Freperick 


Boye. Crown 8vo, with Map, price 14s. 


TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA and the CHINESE 





or, Love and Life in Cheshire. A 


Pictures,” &c. 


EDITH ; 


Poem. By T. Asus, Author of “ The Sorrows of Hypsipyle,” “ 


Just out, sewed, price 1s. 


ARMY RESERVES and MILITIA REFORM. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. A. ANSON, V.C., M.P. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
SEETA. By Col. Meapnows Tayzor, Author 


of “ Confessions of a Thug,” “ Tara,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31 6d. 





[Ready at all Libraries. 
JOHANNES OLAF. By Exizaneru pe Witte 
(the “George Eliot " of Germany). 


Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 





(Just ready. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
The LIFE and TIMES of ALGERNON SYDNEY, | 


Republican, 1622-1683. By ALEX ANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Senior Clerk of | 
Her Majesty's Public Records, Author of “The Crown and its Advisers,’ 
“Last Century of Universal History,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. (Now ready. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE, her Correspondents and 


Contemporaries. By the Comtesse DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits. 


MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF- 


CENTURY. In 2-vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 
“ And music shall attune the sky."—DaRyYDEN and HANDEL. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER 


DUMAS. By Percy FirzGeraLp, Author of “ The Lives of the Kembles,” 
“The Life of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. (Now ready. 


CARTOON PORTRAITS, and Biographical Sketches x 


of Men of the Day. In one bondscmne volume, cloth gilt. [Vow ready. 


WILLIAM WITH the RING: a Romance in Rhyme. | 


By J. BR. PLANCaE, Author of “The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. | 
Pianché,” &. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 


The YELLOW FLAG. By Epmunp Yates, Author of 


“Broken to Harness,” “A Waiting Race,” “Black Sheep,” “The Rock 
Ahead,” “A Righted Wrong,” &c., &. In 3 vols. [Yow ready. 


BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. By Wittu1aMm 


HIARKISON AINSWORTH, Author of “ Rookwood,” “The Tower of London,” &c. 
With Lilustrations. In 3 vols. [Now ready. | 


A FAIR SAXON. By Justin McCarray. Author 


of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” ‘‘ My Enemy's Daughter,” &., &c. In 3 vols. 


A FALSE HEART. By J. Epwarp Munppock. 


3 vols. 


NOT WITHOUT THORNS. By the Author of | 


“She was Young, and He was Old,” “ Lover and Husband,” &c. In 3 vols. 


LEGENDS of the JACOBITE WARS: 


Fairfax,” “Isma O'Neal.” By THOMASINE MAUNSKLL. In 3 vols. 


The MISADVENTURES of Mr. CATLYNE, Qc. : 


an Autobiography. By Mataew Srrapiine, Author of “The Irish 
Sinister,’ “Cheap John’s Auction,” &c. In 2 vols. [Now Ay 














« Katharine 
[Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 279, will be published on | 
SATURDAY NEXT, January 18th ADVERTISEMENTS intended for | 
insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than MONDAY NEXT. 
London: LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





In | 5 


(Vow ready. | 





EMPIRE. By Lovis pe CARNE. 
price 16s. 


BRIGHT MORNING. 


Author of “ Artiste.” 3 vols. 


JAMES STRATHGELD. 


biography. 2 vols. 


Captain 
CAREER. An Autobiography. 


O’SHAUGHNESSY’S 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 


By Maria M. Grant, 


(Next week. 
Part of an Auto- 


(This day. 


SPORTING 


(This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just published, 8vo, pp. 102, price 1s. 


THE CHURCH 


‘OUR POSITION AS CATHOLICS IN 


OF ENGLAND. 


A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 
By the Rev. A. W. HUTTON, B.A., 
Late Scholar of Exeter College, Assistant-Curate of St. Barnabas, Oxford. 


“A very able, interesting, and most 
successful attempt to elucidate ‘Our 
Position as Catholics.’......The space at 
our disposal would fail us to notice all 
the forcible arguments which are 80 
skilfully and so 
and eruditely 
throughout."—Church Herald. 

“It is certainly much to the credit of 
the writer of this pamphlet that, al- 
though he is an active member of a 
parochial staff which is inferior to none 
in its assiduous attention to its special 
— he should have found time for the 

mposition of an essay which is so 
cvideat the result both of reading and 
ht...... The clearness of the great 

te of his points, the classicality of 
his instances, and the exactness of his 
references lift his letter above the sphere 
of ordinary pamphlets. It is effective— 
less, perhaps, through any single argu- 
ments than through the spirit which per- 
vades it, the candid acknowledgment of 
the defect of one’s own side, the real 





sustained 


affection which it so frequently displays 
towards o ponents, the quiet confidence 
in that Eternal Goodness which is 
slower than the littleness of party 
imagines to withdraw the fullness of His 
gifts and blessings from any of His 
Churches."—Church Review. 

“A thoroughly able and vigorous re- 
view of our position in answer to the 
Roman claims. It covers a very wide 
surface in a very compact, and yet in no 
superficial manner ; it deals with a very 
large number of the points in contro- 
versy; and it shows both very consider- 
able knowledge, and likewise much 
natural genius, for handling that know- 
ledge skilfully and effectively. Here 
and there, too, we recognise a touch of 
quiet humour peeping out amid the 
weightier arguments, which makes us 
feel all the more sure that in Mr. Hutton 
we bave found a man of more than com- 
mon pative power and resourees, We 
shall expect to hear more of bim as time 
goes on. —Ldterary Churchman. 





RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London ; Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Just published, in 12mo, price 4s, boards. 
_-Hpes UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1873. 


Also, now ready, in 12mo, price 3s 6d, boards. 


Calendar for 1873. 


| DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: a Supplement to the University 


Dublin: | Hopars, Foster, and Co. London: LONGMANS and © Co. 
“The SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


AWAII; 
Kingdom. 


Second Edition, revised, with Portrait. Map, and Illustrations, in post 8vo, price 
10s 6d, cloth. 


the Past, Present, and 
An Historical Account of tho Sandwich Islands (Polynesia). 


Future of its Island- 


By MANLEY Hopkins, Hawaiian Consul-General, &. 


London: 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 


Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s 


HE SCRIPTURAL DOCI 


"RINE of HADES; 


comprising 


a Oritical Examination of the State of the Dead, an Exposition of many 
| Biblical Difficulties, and a Refutation of the benighted Creed “ee mm, in 


| reference to the Atonement. 
“We think Dr. Bartie’s theory more 


| Press and St. James's Chronicle. 


By the Rev. George BARTLE, D.D 


than plausible, in fact, the true one.”— 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





rFVHE FOURTH PART of BISHOP COLENSO’ 'S CRITICAL 
I EXAMINATION of the SPEAKER'S BIBLE COMMENTARY, comprising 


| Introduction to Numbers and the Book of Nambers, wil! be published on Thursday 
| next, price 38 6d. Londoa: LONGMANS and Co. 
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In 2 vols. demy Svo, 21s. 


HISTORY OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGY, 


Particularly in Germany, viewed according to the Fundamental Movement, 
and in Connection with the Religious, Moral, and Intellectual Life. 


Translated from the German of Dr. J. A. 


“ This masterly work of Dr. Dorner, so successfully rendered into English by the present translators, will 
more than sustain the reputation he has already achieved by his exhaustive and, as it seems to us, conclusive 
History of the Development of Doctrine respecting the Person of Christ. A great scholar, a profound theologian, 


DORNER, Professor of Theology at Berlin. 





| This day, 1 vol. post 8vo, 12s, 


ANOTHER WORLD: 


OR, FRAGMENTS FROM THE STAR CITY or 
MONTALLUYAH. 


By HERMES. 
SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY'S 





an athlete in metaphysics, an historian in whose large and genial tolerance all sides are allowed a full and im- 

partial hearing, it is no marvel that the perusal of his quite encyclopedic investigation on the subject of * 

Christology has marked an epoch in the lives of not a few theological inquirers.”—Spectator. LIS cr OF N EW NOVELS, 
* We regard with satisfaction the appearance of such a work. The highest ‘nterests are promoted by a | ey 


treatise at once scholarly and eminently suggestive, which deals with Theology at once scientifically and 


historically."—Contemporary Review. 


By the same Author, 


in 5 vols. 8vo, £2 12s 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
PERSON OF CHRIST. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO.; and all Booksellers. 





8vo, sewed, price 2s 6d. 


ROMA R 


An Answer to the Misrepresentations of Professor Seeley in his Edition of | #4 whroken ground traversed i 


EGaALI S. 


‘* Livy,’’ Book 1, and an Examination of some of his Views and Arguments. 


By T. H. DYER, LL.D., 
Author of “A History of the Kings of Rome.” 


London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. 





NOTICE. 


MESSRS. F. WARNE and CO. have the pleasure to 


that they will publish, on the 15th of every Month, 


THE LONDON EDITION OF 


THE ATLANT 


A First-class American Periodical (established 1856), which has had a steadily increasing Sale for upwards | 
of Sixteen Years, and has numbered, and still retains, the First Writers of the United States amongst its List of | 


Contributers, 


The novelty of the Papers, which present perfectly New Phases of Life and Manners, and the admirable 


IC MONTHLY: 


A Desperate Character. A Tale 


of the Gold Fever. By W. THOMSON-GruGG. 3 
vols., 3s 6d. 
“ There is a jovial gaiety about the book from hegin- 
| ning to end that i sentially colonial, and it will be 
welcomed in the many homes whence some son or 
brother has gone to engage iu the strugg!e for wealth 
in the busy Australian Colonies it so well describes, as 
well as by all who can appreciate the well-told tale of 
| a hard-fought fight."— Morning Post. 
| 
| 





“A novel which cannot fail to interest. It describes 

the wild life of the Australian gold-fields with a pic 

| turesqueness of style and quickness of observation 

| which render the story very attract've, while the new 

capable of yielding 
a rich harvest of fiction."— Dai/y News. 


J 
The Surgeon’s Secret. By Sydney 
MOosTYN. 
“A most exciting novel—the best on our list. It 
may be fairly recommended as a very extraordinary 
| book.”"—John Bull. 





“A stirring drama, with a number of closely-con- 
nected scenes, in which there are not a few legiti- 
mately sensational situations. There are many 
spirited passages.”—Public Opinion. 


announce Pie. This is a good novel. The book may be read from 


ginning to end with unflagging interest. The work 
| is, undoubtedly, one to be sought for at the libraries.” 
—Sunday Times. 


NOTICE.—Second Edition, this day. 


Will She Bear It? a Tale of 


the Weald. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“In every way we entertain a very high opinion of 
this book.”—Graphic. 
“ This is a clever story, easily and naturally told, and 
the reader's interest sustained throughout...... A plea- 


Reviews given of the Literature of all Nations, will, it is trusted, insure for it an equal share of popularity on sant, readable book, such as we can heartily recom- 


this side of the Atlantic. 





On the 15th inst. will be issued, price One Shilling. 


THE LONDON EDITION OF 


THE ATLANTIC 


DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND POLITICS 
To be had of all Booksellers, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CoO., 


Price One Shilling, 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, for JANUARY. | pavonsdala 


CONTRIBUTORS: Oliver Wendell Holmes, Robert Dale Owen, Marshal Oliver, W. D. Howells, Celia Thaxter, 
James Parton, Harding Davis, Paul H. Hayne, Caroline Cheeseboro’, H. James, J. 'T. Trowbridge, F. E, Babson, 


Lucy Larcom, Mrs. E. C. Agassiz, T. B. Aldrich, &c. 


Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


MONTHLY. '| 


) mend,.”"—Spectator. 
“ The interest is kept up with increasing power to 


| the last.”"—Standard. 
‘Percy Lockhart. By F. W. 
thy story.”"—Standard. 


BAXTER. 2 vols., 21s. 

“A bright, fresh, heal 

“As an interesting work of fiction, fresh, breezy, 
and healthful in style and moral, we heartily com 
mend + Perey Loeckhart.’"—dinburgh Courant. 

* The novel altogether deserves praise. It is healthy 
in tone, interesting in plot and iacident, and generally 
so well written that few persons would be able justly 
to find fault with it.”"—Scofsman. 





| 


~~ |The True Story of Hugh Noble’s 


FLIGHT. By the Authoress of * What her Face 


vensdale, 3 vols,, 31s 6d. 


“ This powerfully written tale,.....The interest of a 
well-managed and very complicated plot is sustained 
to the end, and the fresh, healthy tone of the book, as 





| well as the command of language possessed by its 
author in such a remarkable degree, will insure for it 
a wide popularity, as it contrasts strongly with the 
| vapid and sentimental, as well as with the sensational, 
“ Ample entertainment for the immense circle of readers it deserves to find, and always will flnd."—7ies, | publications so rife at the present day."—Aorning Post. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. Alden of Aldenholme. By George 


SMITH. 3 vols. 
For JANUARY, is now ready, price 1s. | 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 
CONTENTS. 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 
ISLES OF THE AMAZONS. Part V. By Joaquin Miller. | Poor Topsy. By ‘“ Pathfinder.” SRT 
LEAVES FROM A Lost DIARY. By M. Betham-; LirEIN LONDON. III. A Story for Christmas. 
Edwards, Author of “ Kitty,” “* Dr. Jacob,” &c. | TENNYSON’S Last IDYLL: A Srupy. By the Rev. 
OFFENBACH IN LONDON. Dr. Leary, D.C.L. 
THE REPUBLICAN IMPEACHMENT: A REPLY. By Charles | Tae Potrer or Tours. By George Smith, | 
| 
! 


This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth gilt. 


DRAWING-ROOM DRAMAS. 


Bradlaugh. THE SMITPFIELD CLUB SHOW. By “ Rusticus.” By W. G. WILLS, 
From LONDON TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. | STRANGER THAN Fiction. Chaps. XLIL, XLIIL, and Author of “Charles L,” &e. ; 
AN EDITORIAL MYSTERY. ; | XLIV. By Joseph Hatton. AND 
THE TREXICAN RANGERS. By Arthur Clive. | TABLE TALK, By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. The Honourable Mrs. GREENE. 


SMOKELESS EXPLOSIVES FOR SporTING Guxs. By | — 
Cadwallader Waddy. j Preface, Contents, &c., to Vol. IX. WILLIAM BLACKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


$ AN’ 0., 72 8 i , E.C.; <selle 8 s. , 
London: GRANT and CO, to 78 Turnmill Street, E.C.; and all Booksellers, and at all Bookstalls Just published, in a beautiful demy 8vo volume, with 
lllustrations, price 10s 6d. 





IOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of 
FUORNISH YOUR HOUSE win THE BEST ARTICLES | RAED SONNE Gidea Son 
AT sonal Recollections. a ee —— and 
+ Poems. By Spencer T. ALL (the Sherwoo¢ 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E Ss. A.D. 1700. Forester). 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. Kenton: Garam, Rasswags, enh Oe 
TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz., 19s, 23s, 27s, 35s. Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
Electro ForKs—Table _,, 31s; Dessert, 23s. STroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

” Spoons, ,, ” 338; ~ 24s. BatTHs—Dowmestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. BepsT&aDs—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 

ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, £3 7s, £7 18s, £12. | CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &. 

DisH COVERS—Tin, 23s ; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | GASELIERS—2-light, 188; 3 do., 52s; 5-do., £6 6s. RIvVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and 
ELECTRO CRUETS, Six Glass—34s, 48s, 63s. =n Glass, 3-light, 553; 5-light, £5 10s. Cambridge. 

” LIQUEURS, 408, 58s, 70s, 84s. KITCHENERS—London-made, 4feet, £14 15s. ” = 
LAMPS—Moderator, Rock Oil, &., from 7s. * Cheap, 3 ft. 6 in., £3 178 and £6 15s. 
BRONZED TEA AND Corres Urns, from 44s. KITchEN UTENsSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASg6, Boxgs, &c. TURNERY Goops, BRUSHES, MATS, &c. 
CLOcKS—English, French, and American. TOoLs—Gentiemen's Chests, Household, Youth's, &e. 
CHINA AND GLAS8—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 


Just published, 8yo, One Shilling, 
HE HARD SAYING in MATTHEW 
XXVI. 26, and its INTERPRETATION. By 
PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 





Just published, small 8vo, Sixpence. 
TMNHE TYPES and ANIITYPES of 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. Collected and Arranged, 
with References. By Lady MARY HerBert. Edited 
by the Honourable and Very Reverend the Dean of 





A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. HEREFORD. 
DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE, | ocmurise’* Waterton Place, London; Oxford and 
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DDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
-" LIST. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
T REVIEW. Published on the Ist of January, 
April, July, and October. Price 6s; 
Guinea per annum, prepaid. 
Contents OF No. CXIIT., ron JANUARY. 
1, THE BAMPTON LECTURE ON DtssenT. 
9, FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 
3. OUR IRONCLAD NAVY. 
4 Toe EMPEROR ALEXANDER AND THE POLICY O1 
Russia. 
5. H. G. A. EWALD. 
6. A NeW THEORY OF POETRY. 
7. LOCAL TAXATION. 
8, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


FAAITH and FREE THOUGHT; being | 


a Second Course of Lectures delivered at the 
request of the Christian Evidence Society. With 
a Preface by the Right Rev. SamugL WILBER- 
rorck, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. In 1 
vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

ConTRIBUTORS.—Sir Bartle Frere, G.C.S.I, K.C.B, 
D.C.L.—the Dean of Ely—the Revs. Canon Birks, 
M.A.: Canon Mozley, D.D.; Dr. Allon; Dr. Angus; 
Dr. Baltbee, LL.D—C. Brooke, Esq., M.A.— 
W. R. Cooper, Esq.—Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S.—B. 
Shaw, Esq., M.A. 
SPECTS of AUTHORSHIP? or, 

LA Book-Marks and Book-Makers. By Francis 
Jacox, B.A., Cantab., Author of “Cues from All 
Quarters,” “Secular Annotations,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 8s 6d. 

“Mr. Jacox is evidently a scholar of taste as well as 
research. Inapurely literary point of view, we must 
give his work high rank.”—Record. 

“He has traversed a wide and curious range of 
reading, and puts together, in a genial, sympathetic 
manner, numberless illustrations of the habits of 
authors and of literary modes of life—a contribution, 
in fact, towards the natural history of books and book- 
writers. A very pleasant and readable hook.”"—London 
Quarterly Review. 











MORMONS and the SILVER| 


4 hs 
MINES. By JAmes Bonwick, F.R.G.S., Author 
of “Last of the Tasmanians,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6d, cloth. 


mHE SILVER MINES of NEVADA, 
UTAH, and COLORADO, and the LABOUR 
QUESTION at the MINES,—See the “ MOR- 
MONS and the SILVER MINES.” Just 
published, price 7s 6d. 

“ Nearly half the volume is filled with accounts, geo- 
logical and commercial, of the silver mines but recently 
discovered in the Mormon State. Mr. Bonwick appears 
to write with a full knowledge of his subject, and 
without any tendency to exaggeration or distortion of 
facts. On many accounts the book is well worth read- 
ing." —Literary World. 


Prof. STANLEY LEATITES NEW WORK will be 
published NEXT WEEK, entitled, 
HE STRUCTURE of the OLD 
TESTAMENT. Ina Series of Popular Essays. 
By Rey. STANLEY Leaties, M.A., Professor of 
Hebrew at King’s College, London; Boyle 
Lecturer on “ The Witness of St. John to Christ,” 
&c. In crown 8vo. 
Mrs. STANLEY LEATHES’ NEW STORY is _ 
NOW READY. 
ENELOPE;; or. Morning Clouds Dis- 
persed. By Mrs. STANLEY LEATHES, Author of 
“Soi-méme.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 


ISTORY of CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY in the APOSTOLIC AGE. By 
EDWARD Reuwss, Professor in the Theological 
Faculty, and in the Protestant Seminary of 
Strasbourg. With Preface and Notes by R. W. 
Dale, M.A. Vol. L, demy 8vo, 12s. 

“His method is first to examine the religious con- 
ditions of Judaism at our Lord’s appearing; then to 
examine the personal teaching of Christ concerning 
fuudamental Christian ideas, such as the kingdom of 
God, conversion, perfection, faith, the Son of Man, and 
the Son of God, the Church, &c.; and then to expound 
the beliefs and teachings of the Apostolic Church, pre- 
senting the principal phases of primitive Church life 
in Palestine, the dispersion, and Gentile lands ;.and 
then treating of the rise of Theology, the conception 
of liberty, Judaism, Paganism, ani Gnosticism, &c...... 
This comprehensive plan is filled up in a most masterly 
way. Extensive and exact scholarship, a discriminat- 
ing and sober judgment, a reverent feeling, anda pure 
historical spirit, combine to make M. Reuss one of the 
foremost of the few Exegetes that French Protestant- 
ism possesses."—Aritish Quarterly Review. 


L)ACETS of TRUTH: Eight Discourses 


on Religion. By SAMUEL PEARSON, M.A,, of 





Liverpool. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth, 
ERESY and CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE. By E. De Pressensé, D.D., 


Author of “Jesus Christ, his Times, Life, and 
Work,” &e. Forming a Third Volume of “ The 
Early Years of Christianity.” In 8vyo, 12s, cloth. 


QONS of GOD: the Known and the 
kKJ Unknown. Being Sermons preached in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, on Sunday Afternoons preced- 
ing and during Advent. By the late HENRY 
ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Feap. 8vo, 
3s 6d. 
“The best sermons Dean 
Standard. 


Alford preached."— 


LONDON: ° 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





or One | 


| Now ready, No. L., price 4d. 


THE MEDICAL RECORD: 


A REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF MEDICINE, SURGERY, 
OBSTETRICS, AND THE ALLIED SCIENCES. 


| 
| 





CONTENTS. 





' 
| LEADERS. 
| Proem. 

Chioro-is and Vaseular Almormatities (Dr. Berkart). 
| The Mechanism of Respiration (Dr. Burdon Sanderson, F.R.S.). 
The Germ Theory (Mr. Ernest Hart). 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

Artificial Respiration in Concussion and Compression—Influence of Artificial Respiration on the Cireulation— 
| Respiratory Curves in the Blood-pressure—The Number of the Red Blood-corpuscles in Mammals, Birds, 
| and Fishes (Dr. Ferrier). 

On a Hematozoon inhabiting Numan Blood (Dr. Cobbold, F.R.S.). 

On the Fecundation and Development of the Ovum of the Rabbit (Dr. Klein). 

Recent Papers. 
PATHOLOGY, 
| Minute Organisms and Disease (Dr. J. F. Payne). 
| Septicemia—Syphilitic Disease of the Smal! Arteries of the Encephalon (Dr. Hughlings Jackson) 
Diseases of Bones (Mr. Marcus Beck). 

MEDICINE. 


Progressive Muscular Atrophy.—Neuralgia from Exostosis.—Epilepsy (Dr. Lockhart Clarke, F.R S.). 
Galvanism of the Sympathetic in Giraves's (Basedow's) Disease.—On Endocarditis and Embolixm (Dr. Bruce) 


SURGERY. 


Resection of the Knee-joint (Mr. MacCormac). 
Tubercular Disease of the Urinary Mucous Membrane.—Death from Ether (Mr. J. W. Hawar.)) 


Recent Papers, 

MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. 
The Chinese Materia Medica. 
On Propylamine (Dr. S. Ringer). 
Action of Ergot (Dr. T. Lauder Brunton). 

OBSTETRICS. 

Contribution to the Study of Puerperal Septicamia—Puerperal Fever (Dr. Playfair). 

PUBLIC MEDICINE AND EPIDEMIOLOGY. 
| The Diffusion of Cholera in India (Dr. Corfield). 
Droitwich Saline Springs and Baths (Dr. J. Macpherson). 
| REVIEWS. 
Transactions of Obstetrical Society of London (Dr. Edis). 

NEW INVENTIONS. 


MISCELLANY. 
The Emperor Napoleon III.—Sir W. Jenner—Society of Biology—Dr. Hoppe-Seyler, &c. 





Mauriand’s New Reflecting Otoscope. 


RECORD will be Published WEEKLY, on WEDNESDAY. 
Aunua! Subscription, 17s 4d; free by post, 19s 6d. 


The MEDICAL 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A LADY ofthe LAST CENTURY: Mrs. ELIZA- 


BETH MONTAGU, Including Letters of Mrs. Montagu never before published. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. 
Author of “ Lives of the Princes of Wales,” “ 'Tabie Traits.” 1 vol. Svo, 14s. 
“One of the most characteristic and pleasant of Dr. Doran's works.”—Spectator 


PICTURES ACROSS the CHANNEL. By Karne- 
RINE S. MACQuoiD, Author of “ Patty.” In 2 vols. 8vo, 3 
“Clean, bright, and distinct pictures of people and life in a Normandy town......Fresh. bright, and piquant 
little stories touched here and there with true pathos.”—Times. 
V isit 


Le Bal Y WV" ¥ rT" CI ry. 
‘A SEARCH AFTER SUNSHINE: a to 
Algeria in 1871. By Lady Herpert, Author of “Impressions of Spain.” Square crown Svo, with upwards 
of Twenty Lilustrations, engraved by George Pearson. 16s. 
“The whole volume is full of charm.”’—Morning Post. 
** Lively and entertaining.”"—Pal/ Mal/ Gazette. 
* Fresh and vigorous.”—7Zab/et. 





NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


DENE HOLLOW. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author 


of “ East Lynne,” &e. In crown 8yo, with an Illustration, 6s. 


A SCAMPER to SEBASTOPOL & JERUSALEM, 


By JAMES CREAGH. 8vo, 15s. 
“Its sparkling style and the bonhomie with which it is written make it one of the pleasantest of recent works 
of travel.”"—Morning Post. 
“ An interesting book, pleasantly written, '—Spectator. 


THROWN TOGETHE R. By FLORENCE 


MONTGOMERY, Author of * Misunderstood.” New and Cheaper Edition, uniform with * Bentley's Favourite 
Novels,” crown &vo, 6s. 


NEW EDITION OF THE 


‘LIVES of WITS and HUMOURISTS. By Jonun 


Tips, F.S.A., Author of “ Anecdotes of Painters,” “ Curiosities of London.” 2 vols, crown Svo, 12s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 











ENIGMAS OF LIFE. 
The SECOND EDITION of Mr. GREG'S NEW 
WORK, ‘* ENIGMAS of LIFE,” crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 61, will he ready in 
| a few days. 
| London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 








A MANUAL of GEQGRAPHY, Physical, Industyial, and Political. By 
Witt1am Hveues, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in King’s College, London. New’ Edition, with much additional information, and Six 
COMDUTOR TENDS scciseicssescescoasescstnconss nienesdedexaciowes. ebbevgeseunberniant sndaseaventiee Perera 2 polessbadeakpamemiaresowen Feap. 8vo, price 7s 6d, 


tg Or in Two Parts:—Panrt L, Europe, 3s 6d. Part IL, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and Polynesia, 48. 


4 7 Y | NN ‘ ry ‘ 4 T N B > a, 2 ° 
The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in Thirty- 
one entirely new Coloured Maps, exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of the Countries delineated, and noting all the 
chief places of Historical, Commercial, or Social interest, with diagrams of the World on various projections. Edited, with an Introduction 
on the Study of Geography, by the Rev. G. Burter, M.A., Principal of Liverpool College. The Maps engraved by E. WELLER, F.R.G.S, 
Imperial 4to, price 3s 6d in strong paper covers; or, in cloth lettered, price 5s. 

“The ‘ Public Schools Atlas of Modern Geography’ must be pronounced one of | are everywhere pictured, by a proper arrangement of scale for each map, with an 
the best collections of Maps for the purpose of general geographical information | admirable perspicuity, which has been further aimed at by reducing the number 
which has come under our notice. Its great superiority lies principally in the fact | of the names of towns and cities, which are given to such only as are of real 
that that great shortcoming of most maps, the unnecessary and excessive minute- | importance. It is by no means a matter of little import that this Atlas is published 
ness of detail, is throughout avoided in these, and thereby a clearness and distinctness | at a price which will bring it within reach of the humblest student.” — Westminster 
in each of them is obtained which gives great satisfaction. The physical features | Review. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS and 
YOUNG PERSONS; being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formuls, expressed in the language of daily life, and illustyated 
with Explanatory Figures familiarly elucidating the Principles and Facts brought before the reader. Translated and Edited from Ganor’s 
Cours de Physique, with the Author’s sanction, by E. Arxrnson, Ph.D., F.C.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. With Frontispiece and 440 
Woodeuts .....04. Scdetdeosssessoes dv essesenonvnves svedcosesees eodeesesooes ecensesissnesnpavassecceneeotenes osoceseasesvensesvoscceseososossonces Crown 8yvo, price 7s 6d. 


GANOTS ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and 
Applied, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and edited from Ganot’s Eléments de Physique (with the Author’s sanction) 
by E. Atxrgon, Ph.D., F.C.S. Fifth Edition, with Plate and 726 Woodcuts...........cccccccccccsscscerscccessesccescvecsesceoses Post 8vo, price lds. 


BLACKLEY and FRIEDLANDER'’S PRACTICAL GERMAN and ENGLISH 


and ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY, containing New Words in general Use not found in other Dictionaries ; Compound Words not 
translated literally ; Prepositions annexed to Verbs and Adjectives where necessary ; Meanings of Words separated by Figures and 
Directions distinguishing their various Acceptations ; Idiomatic Expressions, with their proper Equivalents in each language. 

Post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 


Uniform with “ The Child’s First History of Rome,” by the same Author. New Edition, revised,...........::esseseeees Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


The CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. By the Author of “Amy 


Herbert.” Uniform with a “First History of Greece,” by the same Author. New Edition, revised...............:0006 Feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


WORKS by JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College, 


and in Queen’s College, London. 


WILHEM’S MANUAL of SINGING, for the use of Teachers and Pupils. Parts I. and II. 


2s 6d each; or together in cloth, 5s. 


EXERCISES and FIGURES contained 4 in s Pans I. and Il. of Wiitmem’s Manual. For the use of Pupils. 
Books L. and II. ...... cence eee eee nee eeceeeeeeneeneseeeseeeseeeeeeeeeeneeeenee eee eeeeeeeeeeee sea eseeeeesenea eee eee ees enceeseeereessoneeesaeseseneresesees Price 8d each. 


LARGE SHEETS, containing the Ficures in Part I. of WitHem’s Manual. Nos. 1 to 8 ina Parcel. 


Price 6s. 


LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exercises in Part Il. of WiLHEm’s Manual. Nos. 9 to 40, in 4 Parcels 
FEF PoC NORE <n vases iteiuninedebirvesicindapnanddichigns iduasonheneusesnsentinbinatoheelaatene arnesenecnsndnsespesesesospesodesepnecssosesss Price 6s per parcel. 


LARGE SHEETS, containing the Fieures in Part II. of WitHem’s Manual. Nos. 41 to 52, ina Twwoel. 
HULLAHW’S RUDIMENTS of MUSICAL GRAMMAR .......ccsssseseeees punting ha 
HULLAH’S GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. ........ccceeee siiinltantbiiineidinaianinsidecieniel Royal 8vo, price 3s. 
EXERCISES to GRAMMAR of MUSICAL, HARMONY. ..ecccccsssscseessessessesseesesssessessseeseeseesveseesneeseess Price 1s. 
GRAMMAR of COUNTERPOINT. PART I. wiccccscssssssessessesse sossasesssssecssssvscussnssaesucsussnsenvee-es Royal 8yo, price 2s 6d. 
SCHOOL SONGS for 2 and 3 Voices. Tw BOOS ccccccccsccsssssssessecessssessesssssvessessessessesssesacerecaeases 8vo0, price 6d each. 


IIULLAW’S EXERCISES for the CULTIVATION of the VOICE. For Soprano or Tenor. Third Edition. 


Price 28 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 











ANEW E ‘LEME NTAI tY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a Companion to the “ Public School 


Latin P: r.” the Rey. Epwarp St. Joux Parry, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, with Inpex ,,,.........12mo, 3s 6d. 


The PU BL IC Sc HOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of the 


Public Schools included in Her Majesty’s Commission .....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccceses soccesccccceees 0: cesseeevesecoseeoeccoes 12mo, price 2s 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARTA, STEPS to LATIN; being Two Companion Exercise-Books to the 


“Public School Latin Primer.” By the Editor of the “Public School Latin Primer.” Panr L. price 2s 6d, and Parr IL, Revised, price 3s 6d. 


KEY to the EXERCISES in SUBSIDIA PRIMARTA. Parts I. and Il. By the Editor of the “ Public School Latin 


12mo, price 5s, supplied to INsrrucToRs only. 


Primer.” ,...ccccccccscscccseccsccsccsccccveccccsccccccccccessccesesseesesonsoneeseeeeencs serecssosesceacccesonooes 
SUBSIDIA PRIM. 1 RL. 1, oo to LATIN, Part III. Manual of the Compound Sentence ; being a Third Companion 
Exercise-Book to the ** Publie t Eatin Pidener.” “By the same TRAMOe week. cs0ersccescevsvecstnivsesisevinsrnssevensesumeseosel [Early in 1873. 
The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, to follow in use the “Public School Latin 
Primer.” By the same Editor. .......:secsccecescccseeceevecseesecsesssessssseceesesseressvecssenes soe vececerccccccccovcceseoescecsccccsceccesoces 12mo, price 6s, 
A SECOND L.: ASIN READING-BOOK; or, Palestra Latina. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D., 
Canon of Ely, and Regius Professor of Greek at C embridge. Adapted to the * Publie School Latin Primer” ..........se00008 12mo, price 5s 


KENNEDY'S FIRST LATIN READING-BOOK, or Tirocinium Latinum .00..........cccccceecceceeseeeesceeeeee ssiclllinceicibaie 12mo, 2s. 
Ee, 1 CRUE AP Os Rae DARIN nvcsasciicseiarssresdonsesccéossntsencesnos saviedonadenipaehibeneoessscipiehinareaeetiabtipeestnterente 12mo, Is. 
KENNEDY’S CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, or FIRST LATIN LESSONS... ce ccccecseccessecees sccseseccees cnennl 12mo, 2s. 
KENNEDY'S ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE ,.000 eee sieaiiaiainingenainwiannded 12mo, 3s 6d. 
KENNEDY'S PAL-ESTRA STILI LATINI; or, Materials for Translation into Latin Prose ,,............... eee: 12mo, 6s. 
KENNEDY’S EXAMPLES of LATIN PROSE STYLE: CURRICULUM STILI LATINI .,.......... 12mo, 4s 6d.—Ker, 7s 6d. 


GREEK and LATIN SCHOOL-BOOKS, by Heyry Muscrave Wiis, M.A., Fellow of 


Merton College, Oxford. Latest Revised Editions :— 


EASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, 2s 6a. Key, 2s 6d, | GREEK PROSE EXERCISES, 4s 6d. Key, 2s 64. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, 4s 6d. Key, 5s. GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 7s Gd. Key, 2s 6d. 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 5s 6d. Key, 2s 6d. | PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, 4s. aie 2s 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, 2s. } PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 5 

LATIN ANTHOLOGY, 4s 6d. OLYNTHIACS of DEMOSTHENES, 4s Ga. 

NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, 4s 64, | SCRIPTORES ATTICI, Selections with Notes, 7s 6d. 
SPEECHES from THUCYDIDES, translated, svo, 10s 6d, 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; consisting of English Sentences translated from Caesar, Cicero, 
and Livy, to be retranslated into the Original Latin. By the Rev. W. W. Brapiey, M.A. Revised Edition, adapted to the Publie School 
Latin Primer ...rccceicoscccscece. cosconecscenccnscssececeosoccecsscccscccscsescoscssosccccsoosceossceccesses 12mo, price 3s 6d. Key (for Teachers only), 5s, 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting of Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy Intro- 
> ° 

duction to the Writing of Continuous Latin Prose. By the Rey. W. W. Brapiey, M.A. New Edition, with copious Indexes, English and 

NDR siccsviiniaszrenedotanssverrevetnienneanenecetectenemuinintiiinnnmneieeneeneeied 12mo, price 5s, Key (for Teachers only), 5s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of ROMAN and GREEK ANTIQUITIES, with nearly 2,000 Engravings on 


Wood, representing objects from the Antique, illustrative of the Industrial Arts and Social Life of the Greeks and Romans. By ANTHONY 
Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


BR TR. Ferd Ba ivcce ws sevccencesensnetacecststrissenicntes cosenstbenesvetevernssasseneneiessvippeboosemesvensabeiaevensanesd 
The JUNIOR STUDENT'S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, abridged for the Use of Schools 
from the Dictionaries of Waitt and Rippie, by Jonn T. Wimte, D.D., Joint-Author ......c.ccccccssocsececscesveceeeees Square 12mo, price 7s 6d. 


[Jn a few days, 


A NEW ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, for the Use of Schools, founded on Wurre and 


Rippwe's large Latin-English Dictionary. By the Rev. Jown T. WaitrE, D.D., OXOn.......0.seccceceeseeseceeerereesces Square 12mo, price 5s Gd. 


WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT'S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH -LATIN DICTIONARY. 


Square 12mo, price 12s, 


The COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY (Intermediate Size), abridged for the Use of University Students from the 


larger work of Warrm and Rinna, by Jom T. Waren, DUD.  ...ccccasccocccnscccsesessscenccesencoosvesccceccos wescnccococesoseel Medium 8vo, price 18s. 
A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY (the Parent Work). By Joun T. Wurrr, D.D., Oxon., and Joseru E. Rippie, M.A., 
Oxon. Founded on the larger Dictionary of Freund. Third Edition, revised........0...cecccccscessesecesecsesceecescossences 2 vols, 4to, price 42s. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, with Vocabularies. Edited by Jouy T. Wurrr, D.D., Oxon. In 


course of publication, in 32mo, cloth :— 


HORACE, Odes, Boox I. price Is. CJESAR, Gallic War, Book TIL, price 9d. 
VIRGIL, Eneid, Book I. price Is. | CJESAR, Gallic War, Boox TV. price 9d. 
VIRGIL, ZEnecid, Boox II. price 1s. NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, and Aristides, price 9d. 
VIRGIL, Georgics, Book IV. price 1s. } PHEDRUS, Selection of Familiar and usually read Fables, price 9d. 
VIRGIL, Eno id, Books VI. price Is. | PHAZDRUS, Fables, Books L. and IL. price}1s. 

CZESAR, Gallic War, Boox I. price 1s. | OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses,’ price 9d. 


XENOPHON, Anabasis, Boox IT. price 1s, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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SAMPSON LOW & 00.8 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SANTO DOMINGO, PAST and PRESENT; 


With a Glance at Hayti. By SAMUEL Hazarp. Demy 8vo, with upwards of 
150 beautiful Woodcuts and Maps, chiefly from Designs and Sketches by the 
Author. Cloth extra, 18s. 
“A very useful and pleasantly written book.”—Atheneum, Dec. 28, 1872. 
“The ook is from the first to last thoroughly fresh and enjoyable.”—Daily 
Teton ph, Dec. 25, 1872. 
We heartily — Mr. Hazard's volume.” —Standard, Dec. 30. 


ow ready. Twelfth Thousand. 
By H. M. 


Ty aa ba VE 
HOW I FOU N D LIVINGSTONE 
STANLEY. With 54 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 21s. 

* 7 A Pamph! et, containing extracts from reviews in the leading town and 
country journals, will be sent on application. Rarely has a book been more 
uniformly ur by the whole of the press. 

A Book that w ill Interest and Profit all who réad it. 


GETTING ON in the WORLD; or, Hints on 


Success in Life. By WittAmM MAtuHews, LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Chicago. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 
bevelled edges, (/n the press. 
The Boston Journal of November Ist says :—“*The sheets have been read by 
several competent critics, who pronounce e the book the best manual for youth yet 
prepared by anybody, not even excepting those by Smiles, Beecher. and Horace 
Mann. Professor Mathews was once the editor of a Boston paper, and he is still 
remembered as one of the ‘ best read’ men in New Englan i.” 


NEVER AGAIN: a Novel. By Dr. Mayo, 


Author of * Kaloolah.” 2 vols.) 8vo, cloth extra, 21s.” [Now ready. 

“ Kaloolah,” a book of imaginary in the Southern Seas, which appeared 
some twenty years since, had an extra rdinary success in its day, some 15,000 
copies of it having been sold in America first and last, while in this country several 
editions were sold. Those who have read “Kaloolah” will readily believe the 
report that the forthcoming novel is one of unusual interest—a bright, clever book. 


ONLY EVE. By Mrs. J. Catsrarray Lunn 


3 vols. post Svo, cloth, 31s 6d. (This day. 


WHEN GEORGE the THIRD was KING. 2 


vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
“This book is well written throughout, with many clever scene 
of tone, and contempt for cant and humbug.”"—Ezaminer. 
* _ We are reminded frequently of Thackeray......His essays are brief and pointed, 
and every way admirable......The novel is well worthy of perusal.”—ZLiterary World. 


04/@. TTY 
MARTIN’S VINEYARD. By Aces Harrison. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
“ Strikes a note of strange freshness and beauty...... 
with rare artistic and dramatic power."—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Primarily and essentially a work of art, and the art displayed in it is of a high 
and rare order It is one of the most delightful novels we have read for many a 


day.”"—Eraminer. 
a Modern Tale from Real Life. 


‘ ‘ 
ST. CECILIA : 
3 vols. post 8vo, 31s 6d. 

“This is a healthy, genial story, of high moral tone, and fresh, amusing incident. 
Taken as a whole, the book will be found amusing and instructive, especially by 
young ladies who may be as fair and gifted as St. Cecilia.”"—S/andard. 

“*St. Cecilia’ is a little too didactic and a little too melancholy, though its 
doctrines are eminently moderate, and its pathos winning and genuiue...,,,It is the 


work of a thoughtful reader.” —Athenweum. 
LAND: Travels and 


al ‘ > rT 
The GREAT LONE 
Adventures in the Manitoba Country, &c. By Captain BUTLER, 69th Regiment 
Cheaper Edition, the Fourth. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, cloth 
extra, 7s 6. 
“The tone of this book is altogether delightful.”—Spectator. 
“One of the freshest and most interesting books of travel." —Zraminer. 
* His fascinating volume.,.,..."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
» 
the SIERR: 


xr + + . 
MOUNTAINEERING in 
NEVADA. By CLARENCE KING. Fourth Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, clo 4 
* A fresh and vigorous record of various kinds of adventure."—Athen#um. 
“ Possesses an eye and a pen for the most impressive aspects of nature.”"— 
Saturday Review. 


UNIFORM EDITIONS OF 





S....+.A healthiness 


The whole nove! is stamped 


CAPITAL NOVELS. 


CRADOCK NOWELL: a Tale of the New 
Forest. Diligently revised and reshapen. By RicHARD DoDDRIDGE BLACK- 


MORE, Author of “ Lorna Doone,”’ &c. Small post &vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“Confessing the truth of all these findings " (the previous criticisms), the author, 
in the Preface to the present edition, says:—“ A new book might have been written 
while the old one was a-mending; but half the value of discipline consists in mor- 
tification. If this lesson imparts to the writer more self-control and less self-con- 
tent, more breadth of view and less petulance, he may, iu length of time, attain the 
reward of much revision—the power of affording pleasure upon re-perusal.” 





LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. Sixth Edition. Small post 8vo, 6s. (Vow ready. 


“+ Lorna Doone’ is a work of real excellence, and as such we heartily commend 
it to the public."—Saturday Revier. 
By the same Author. 
+ 7 + 
CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. 


Author of “Lorna Doone.” New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 

KILMENY: a Novel. 
Author of “A Daughter of Heth,” 
Small post 8vo, cloth 6s. 

y the same 


IN SILK ATTIRE. 


Author of “A Daughter of Heth.” 
8vo, 6s, 
“A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill 
of character.”"—Saturday Review. 
“A very charming book.”—/Pall Mall Gazette 
“ As a story it is all-absorbing.”"—Spectator. 


A DAUGHTER of HETH. 


BLACKMORE, 


Small post 
By Witttam Brack, 
New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 


e Author, 


By WitiiaM 


Third and Cheaper Edition. 


BLACK, 


Small post 


and power in delineation 


3y Winiiam Bruack. 








Eleventh and Cheaper Edition. Small post 8yo, cloth extra, Gs. With 
Frontispiece by F. WALKER, A.R./ 

“ If humour, sweetness, and pathos, and a story told with simplicity and vigour, 
ought to ensure success,‘ A Daughter of Heth’ is of the kind to deserve it.”"— 
Saturday Review 

London: SAMPSON, LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 183 FLEET STREET, 
LONDON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1W eltington S Street, in the £ 


and Published by him at the “‘SpecTat 





-reciuct of the Savoy, § 
OR” Office, No.1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


W. E. H. LECKY ON “ FROUDE'’S 
ENGLISH IN IRELAND.” 


See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 


MR. 


price 1s, 


This day, in royal Svo, price 5s. 


The Right Hon. GEORGE J. GOSCHEN’S 


REPORTS and SPEECHES on LOCAL TAXATION. 


Sir WILLIAM THOMSON’S PAPERS on 


ELECTROSTATICS and MAGNETISM. Reprinted. With Illustrations, 
8vo, 18s. [This day. 


This day, in 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d, Third Edition of 


The Archbishop of CANTERBURY’SCHARGE:; 
the Present Position of the Church of England. Seven Addresses delivered 
as his Charge at his Primary Visitation, 1872. 


New Volume of the “ Golden Treasury Series,” this day. 


The CAVALIER and his LADY. Selections 


from the Works of the First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. With Intro- 
ductory Essay by EpwAkD JENKINS, Author of “Ginx's Baby,” &c. 18mo, 
4s 6d. 


The OWEN’S COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE 


of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By FRANCIS JONES, Chemical Master in the 
Grammar School, Manchester. With Preface by Professor Roscoe. FR.S. 
18mo, 2s 6d. (This day. 


The Archbishop of DUBLIN’S NEW VOLUME 


of SERMONS, Preached for the most part in Ireland. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
[This day. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


tev. F, D. MAURICE’S SOCIAL MORALITY, 


Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge. [This day. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, this day, 


GENERAL VIEW of the HISTORY of the 


ENGLISH BIBLE. By the Rey. B.T. Westcort, D.D., Canon of Peterborough. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A SECOND SERIES of Mr. E. A. FREE- 
MAN'S HISTORICAL ESSAYS. (First Series, Second Edition, 10s 6d.) 
(Shortly. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, ia a few days. 


GROWTH of the ENGLISH CONSTI- 


3y EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 


The 


TUTION from the EARLIEST TIMES. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Canon KINGSLEY’S 


TANS, and other Essays. Reprinted. 


PLAYS and PURI- 
With Portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
(Jn a few days. 


The FOOL of QUALITY; or, the History of 


Henry, Earl of Moreland. New and Revised Edition. With Bic ographical 
Preface by Canon KINGSLEY, [in a few days. 


Fourth Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s, just ready. 


TheSTRANGE ADVENTURES of aPHAETON. 


By W. Back, Author of “ A Daughter of Heth,” &c. 


“ The book is a really charming description of a thousand English landscapes, 
and of the emergencies and the fun and the delight of a picnic journey through 
them by a party determined to enjoy themselves, and as well matched as the 
horses which drew the phaeton they sat in. The real charm and purpose of the 
book is its open-air life among hills and dales: the figures do not stalk through 
these, huge as demons of the Hartz Mountains, but keep their place in a beautiful 
creation, appearing only as little bits of colour which give life and brightness to 
the landscape.”"—Times. 

“The great charm of Mr. Black's book is that there is nothing hackneyed about 
it, nothing overdrawn; all is bright and lifelike, all is told naturally and pleasantly, 
and with so infectious a sense of enjoyment, that the reader longs to have been 
with him in real earnest.”"—Morning Post. 

* We lay down the book with the same sort of feeling with which we leave a 
pleasant country house. We are in a thoroughly good humour, we feel that our 
taste has been gratified, and our mind agreeably stimulated.”"—Saturday Review. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, this day. 


The POPULATION of an OLD PEAR TREE. 
From the French of E. vAN BruysseL. Edited by the Author of “ The Heir of 
Redelyffe.’ With Illustrations by Becker. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 43 6d. 


tription of all the living 
observe 


“This is not a regular book of natural history, but a des 
creatures that came and went in @ summer's day beneath an ol d pear tree, 






by eves that had for the nonce be mi ypie.t sd by a pen that fluds 
comes in everything, and illustrat 1 by a dain neil, —Guardian 
MACMILLAN and Co., L ion 


Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; 
January 11, 1873. 
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